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The Pi xblisher of the SPECT. {TOR will feel obliged a bdo ertisements 
intended for the Current Number being sent in as early in the week as 
possible. 

It is impossible to guarantee the insertion of Advertisements sent in 
after noon on Friday. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
HE week has been full of Fenianism. Government and the 
police appear to be in the constant receipt of letters, some 
authentic, some ficititious, describing Fenian plots, or predicting 
Fenian attacks. Rumours are circulated, probably true, of attempts 
to arrest a Fenian Council, and others, probably false, of an inten- 
tion to suspend the Habeas Corpus. ‘The most serious alarms are 
felt in gas works, which the Fenians are said to intend to blow up, 
and in Warrington a real plot of that kind seems to have been 
discovered. ‘The dockyards, of course, are incessantly watched, 
the great public buildings are ynder special protection, and the 
workmen are beginning to arrest men who express Fenian senti- 
ments for themselves. ‘The Home Secretary has called out the 
special constables in fifty boroughs, and everywhere every official 
and soldier is compelled to extra watchfulness. Most of the pre- 
cautions adopted seem prudent, but the detective force does not 
yet come out of the affair with much increase of credit. In 
Clerkenwell it was found necessary for the police to suppress a 
meeting called by Mr. Finlan, to prevent disturbance, and Finlan 
himsclf was protected by constables. 











Sir Robert Napier quitted Bombay for Annesley Bay on the 
evening of December 21, and would probably arrive about New 
Year's Day. ‘The accounts of the expedition are so far satisfac- 
tory, but bitter complaints are made of want of discipline in the 
Transport Corps. The expedition is heavily burdened by its own 
size, the crowd of animals carrying provisions, ammunition, and 
forage being so great that it will take 42 days to march the 400 
miles to Magdala. We presume Sir Robert will establish a dept 
on the plateau, and then march forward with a force much more 
lightly equipped, but meanwhile the correspondents are unconsci- 
ously exaggerating difficulties which will disappear as we leave the 
deadly coast. ‘The chief of these is water for the baggage train. 
Nothing further has been heard of Theodore, who has not reached 
Magdala, or of the prisoners, except that they are safe. The pith 
of the information as yet received is that the expedition is likely 
to occupy two campaigns, as General Durand predicted, a delay 
which will quadruple the difficulties of retiring. 





The Italian Ministry has been overthrown. On the 22nd 
December S$. Bonfardini proposed a resolution expressing con- 
fidence in the Ministry, affirming the right of Italy to Rome, but 
rejecting ‘illegal meaus ” of attaining it. ‘This resolution, chiefly 
in consequence of a speech by Rattazzi acknowledging that he had 
intended to seize Rome, was rejected, and General Menabrea 
resigned. Rattazzi, however, refused to form a government, as 
did Ricasoli and Cialdini, and the King sent for General Menabrea 
again. Up to Friday he had not succeeded, the statesmen shrink- 
ing especially from the Home Office or from secret conditions, 
and no Ministry has been formed. It will probably be necessary 
tosummon a purely administrative Ministry and to dissolve the 
Chamber, which evidently does not thoroughly know its own 
mind, and is too equally divided. 








S. Rattazzi made three speeches during the debate, in one of 
which he said openly that he knew he had risked a war with 
France, but thought the risk less than those present in the interior. 
He believed M. Rouher’s ‘‘ never” did not express the inner 
thought either of France or her Government. His speeches admit 
an intention of securing Rome at all hazards, but to justify his 
position he must explain one other point. Had he any sufficient 
guarantee that Napoleon would sanction his proceedings? If not, 
and he clearly had not, why did he not previously bring the Army 
up to its strength, purchase breech-loaders, and prepare to defend 
Civita Vecchia by sea? ‘To trust to a national rising with France 
all armed was madness. The truth is, he hoped to make promp- 
titude take the place of strength, and intrigue of diplomacy, and 
he failed. Cavour, who twice did nearly the same thing, did not 
fail. 

Mr. Bright made a powerful speech to his Rochdale neighbours 
on Monday, on the text furnished him by the return of Mr. Jacob 
Bright, ‘‘ my—shall I say fortunate or unfortunate ?—brother,”— 
for Manchester. We have discussed elsewhere his often repeated 
but always varied and always striking attack on the Tory party 
for ‘spending millions of money and oceans of beer in fight- 
ing contested elections, to lose which would be the greatest 
possible advantage to themselves and to the country.” He com- 
miserated them specially on this last treachery of their leaders, 
mentioning that Lord Derby, in spite of his faithfulness to Pro- 
tection and to the Irish Establishment, had been truly read by 
some of his own party before this last desertion, the proprietor of 
a Welsh Tory journal having confided to Mr. Bright some time 
ago that Lord Derby was not really thorough-bred, but only a 
“ broken-haired ’un.” Passing from his attack on the Tories, 
Mr. Bright insisted on the necessity of a distribution of seats in 
some degree in proportion to population, arguing that in most 
cases the one seat taken from very small towns will be the really 
representative seat, and the one left will be the pocket seat—the 
seat commanded by money or influence—so that the result of 
the change will be to give money and property even more relative 
influence in the House than before. He also argued vigorously 
for the ballot, asserting that the votes of individual Ministers in 
the Cabinet are secret, and that the votes of individual jurymen 
in a jury-room are secret, without diminishing the sense of 
responsibility felt by the collective body in either case. Mr. 
Bright forgets, however, that a vote cannot be secret without 
the voter suppressing his political views, é.¢., without his losing 
much more than half his political influence. The Cabinet and 
the Jury gain power by acting collectively, and not allowing the 
elements of their opinion to be analyzed. The constituency does 
not ; and the individual voter loses indefinitely more than he gains 
in political influence by the suppression. 





On Ireland Mr. Bright spoke with warmth and with a trace of 
dismay. In Ireland, he said, Tory principles had had their com- 
pletest victory. ‘ They have had an Established Church to their 
hearts’ content; they have usurped the ecclesiastical revenue of 
the whole nation and given it to a small section, whose whole 
number does not much exceed the population of Manchester and 
Salford. They have had any amount of soldiery and police. 
There is not a thing which the most obtuse and bigoted ‘Tory can 
desire which has not been had in the most complete shape in Ire- 
land,”—and hence these tears. ‘+ I venture to say that there is no 
man in Ireland who is a greater traitor to the Queen and the laws 
of his country than a minister who continues to hold oflice, and 
who at the same time is not enlightened enough, has not moral 
courage enough, to recommend to the Crown and propose to Par- 
liament measures of justice for the pacification of Ireland.” ‘ The 
more I consider this question,” added Mr. Bright, ‘‘ the more 
I am impressed with its indescribable seriousness. I think of it 
many things, which I am sure are not without foundation, which 
I cannot and dare not discuss publicly before this audience.” We 
do not know to what Mr. Bright alludes, but any way he is 


| clearly right in demanding, with Mr, Gladstone, that remedies for 
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the mischief shall not be postponed till the symptoms of the mis- | 


chief have disappeared, You might as well turn Irishman at 
once, and postpone mending the broken window or the unhinged 
door till the one has ceased to admit the draught and the other 
the pig. a 

The examinations of the Fenians Desmond, English, Mullaney, 
and O'Keefe for blowing up the Clerkenwell House of Detention 
have not yet been very satisfactory. Vaughan, a deserter from 
H.M.’s 58th Regiment and a Fenian, is the principal witness 
against them, and according to him, they certainly had formed 
a plan to blow up the wall of the exercising yard, and one of them, 
just before the explosion, asked him to pray for him if he was 
blown up. But there is a Father O'Connor introduced into the 
story, the only Father O’Connor in England is paralytic, and the 
notion of Catholic priests joining or being permitted to join the 
society is a new feature in its organization requiring proof. 
Xemands have been granted for further evidence, and it will be 
well for the public to suspend its full judgment until the whole 
of the facts are before it. How does it happen that the police 
cannot trace the barre! or the powder? ‘Thirty-six gallons of gun- 
powder is not a quantity to be purchased incidentally for rook 


shooting. 


We publish elsewhere an account of the curious intrigue which 
has been going on for some months between Russia and France. 
It is based upon information upon which we have been accustomed 
to rely, and completely confirms our own view, that Russia has 
consented to the unity of Germany on conditions which may 
relate only to Poland, but may also relate to Turkey. ‘The differ- 
ence betwen this statement and that in the /nvalide Russe, sup- 
posed to be official, is simply this,--that the Russian Minister 
accuses Napoleon of changing his mind, while our informant 
believes that Napoleon’s offers were rejected by the Czar, and 
indeed mentioned to Count von Bismarck, who certainly was not 
happy in Paris, ‘The total effect of the two stories on our minds 
is that Turkey had better end that Cretan affair somehow, and 
not be too punctilious about Servian proceedings. : 


M. Deak has succeeded in carrying the most difficult point in 
the compromise between Austria and Iiungary. ‘This was the 
Hungarian guarantee for part of the Austrian debt. The Hun- 
garians say they are not liable, the Government say they are. 
M. Deak agrees with the Hungarians, but says the matter is one 
of self-interest. Iungary, surrounded by great powers, needs the 
aid of Austria ;—to weaken Austria by refusing the guarantee is to 
weaken herself. He, therefore, votes for the guarantee, adding 
that if the country objects he considers the question so important 
that he must bear the obloguy. ‘The Government proposal was 
carried, according to the Times’ correspondent, by 229 to 110; but 
we are not quite certain if this fixes the amount to be guaranteed, 
or only the general principle. “The Emperor has issued orders for 
the establishment of Ministries of foreign affairs, finance, and war 
for the whole empire, but there seems to be some difficulty in 
finding men for the local Austrian Ministry. The Liberals in the 
Reichsrath do not like to take office. 


The Corps Législatif has been principally occupied with the 
Army Reorganization Bill, which is extremely disliked, but which, 
it is said, will pass. Marshal Niel says plainly that its object is 
to raise the regular French Army to 750,000 men, which can be 
accomplished by taking 100,000 conscripts every year to serve for 
nine years. There is, however, to be a mobilized National Guard 
of 460,000 men, and it is calculated that with this addition the 
ballot will fall to five-sixths of the able-bodied youth of France. The 
Opposition are trying hard to relax the laws which prohibit soldiers 
from marrying, but Marshal Niel says openly a married soldier is 
useless, and will not give way. ‘The peasantry, it is said, are 
bitterly opposed to the Bill, which continues the exemption of the 
rich, but increases their own liabilities. 


Mr. Wason’s great libel suit against the 7imes has terminated 
in a formal decision by the Chief Justice that a faithful report of 
a Parliamentary speech is a privileged publication. Asno Member 
can be proceeded against for anything said in Parliament, this 
amounts to an absolute refusal of redress for any libel so uttered, 
—surely a very strong measure for the protection of freedom of 
debate. In some of the discussions on capital sentences, for 
example, a man might be charged with murder, and have no 
opportunity whatever of being heard. ‘The concession is a great 
one to the press, but is it an equally great one to justice ? 


Mr, Grant Duff delivered one of his brilliant surveys of European 
affairs to his constituents on Thursday week, at Peterhead, which 
| for some unaccountable reason has been almost suppressed in the 

Times and other leading journals. Politicians often differ from 
Mr. Grant Duff, but they always like to read him. Ile is pro. 
bably the only man in the House of Commons who could tell hig 
constituents what it would mean if the telegraph suddenly informed 
us that there was a Pezuela Cabinet in power in Spain, which 
| would convey as much to most men as the information that the 
value of an obstinate definite integral had been suddenly 
obtained. Mr. Grant Duff's great admiration is not mp. 
naturally the country of Geist, Prussia, and what he says of 
Prussia is probably the best part of his speech. Not, in. 
a that we are profoundly impressed by his anecdote to 
prove that the Crown Prince is a great man; namely, that the 
said Crown Prince warmly thanked an eminent military officer 
(unknown) fora letter (contents unknown) in which the latter had 
commented freely on the state of Prussian affairs. That is a trans. 
) action which may have had its meaning for Mr. Grant Duff, but 
he has not explained much of it to his audience. What he does 
say, however, of the causes of Prussia’s recent success is admir- 
able. It is due to no mere military Organization, but to the firm, 
| ** patient, and steady labour” of an educated people. It is not in 
military affairs only, or education; but in agriculture, in com- 
merce, in all the affairs of life, that the growth of power is to be 
found. ‘The spirit that seeks to turn even the sands and marshes 
of the Mark of Brandenburg into a garden,” is the true secret of 
success. Count Bismarck and Baron Moltke are but “the 
crest of the wave, which catches the eye and diverts the attention 








from the mass of the wave itself.” 


Mr. Cave, the Vice-President of the B ard of Education, pre- 
sided yesterday week at the distribution of the prizes to the 
Liverpool College, and made a good speech on the opposite ideals 
of middle-class education, holding the balance, in rather a canny, 
not to say timid manner between them. Ie mentioned one very 
interesting fact, that King Otho has almost restored the classical 
Greek, at least asthe language of State documents, in Greece, and 
he deplored the fact that our school pronunciation renders even a 
decent knowledge of Greek almost useless for conversational pur- 
poses in Greece. Mr. Cave concluded by paying a rather super- 
fluous compliment to that lecture of the Bishop of Tennessee on 
American education the fallacy of which we have exposed in 
another column. 


The Pope, in his Allocution of the 20th inst., took care to 
bring out,—as, indeed, he generally does,—that the sorrows of 
Italy were his ‘ consolations in tribulation,” and that Italy’s joys 
are his own griefs. For the rest, his language is a trifle scolding, 
and not very impressive. ‘ While Satan, his satellites, and his 





sons do not cease to let loose in the most horrible manner their 
fury against our divine religion, against us, and against the Chair 
of St. Peter, and to vex and torment the population of unhappy 
Italy,—so long devoted to us,—the God of all mercy and goodness 
manifests Himself in the most ostensible and admirable manner,” 
—viz., French bayonets. Of course, the Pope pays his little com- 
pliment to the tone of the debates in the French Senate and Corps 
Législatif,—apparently (perhaps intentionally) unconscious of the 
cynical contempt for the Church and of the passionate jealousy of 
Prussia which spoke out in by far the most acceptable of the pro- 
Papal debaters, M. Thiers. ‘lhe Pope is also respectful, and some- 
thing more, to the Emperor. M. Thiers and the Emperor,—these are 
the two great bulwarks of the Holy See! ‘If Satan, his satellites, 
and his sons,” as the Pope so eloquently calls them, were to come 
to his aid against Italy, would not they too come in for a panegy- 
rical allocution? Certainly, if they would but assume even the 
thinnest disguise. But this worthy old gentleman is the prince of 
Philistines. 

Lord Cairns has been chosen to the Chancellorship of the 
University of Dublin, an office vacant by the death of the 
astronomer Lord Rosse, with only one dissentient vote. It is a 
good enough choice. No Oxford or Cambridge Conservative in 
either House of Parliament,—and of course Dublin would choose 
only a Conservative,—has stamped upon his mind and style of 
speech the air of sothorough and refined a culture as this graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. ‘The only regrettable point in the 
selection is that it will absolutely retain Lord Cairns for the 
defence of the existing interests of Trinity College, whenever 4 
reform there is seriously pressed, as we hope it soon may be. And 





Lord Cairns is a formidable advocate,—though fortunately, per- 
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haps, so far as this matter is concerned, without access any longer 
to the ear of the House of Commons. 


It appears from some official statistics that there are 601,634 
persons in England and Wales born in Ireland, of whom 298,729 
are males, against 9,677,530 Englishmen. The Irish immigration 
is at the rate of about 18,000 persons a year. Lancashire is the 
thickest Irish colony, Irish males alone there numbering 100,000. 
In Manchester one-tenth of all males are Irishmen, in Leeds Irish 
of both sexes amount to 4-9 per cent., in Birmingham to 3 per cent., 
in Bristol to 3 per cent.,and in London they are 3-6 per cent. of males. 
Everywhere, of course, the Irish are hopeleszly outnumbered, and 
a very limited proportion even of this percentage sympathizes 
with Fenianism, though a great proportion is discontented with 
the condition of Ireland. 


The Hungarian Diet has passed a Bill emancipating the Jews 
by a vote of 64 to 4, a decision which, there as elsewhere, will 
add great strength to the Liberal party. Russia is now the only 
first-class power which imposes disabilities on Jews, but in all Con- 
tinental countries except France the conscription is a serious 
grievance to the race. Service interferes with their rules as to 
food, ceremonial, and worship, and they are probably the only 
politicians on the Continent heartily opposed to the blood tax. 
They rise high in armies, nevertheless, the chief of the staff in 
Austria, for instance, having belonged to their community. 


The Directors of the Midland Railway intend to call an immediate 
meeting of shareholders to explain their demand for 5,000,000/., 
and Mr. E. Baines writes in the Times a good letter about them. 
He was for years a member of the audit committee, and testifies 
that, in the Midland, expenses belonging to revenue are really 
charged to it, and not to capital— an immense point. ‘The officers 
of the railway themselves invest in its stock. But Mr. Baines 
thinks the directors are infected with the disease of ambition, and 
have commenced too many undertakings at once. He would, 
therefore, finish every work nearly finished, so as to transfer some 
four and a half millions of capital frc n the unproductive to the 
productive side, but would otherwise lighten the ship by post- 
poning uncommenced works—particularly the Carlisle and Settle 
line—till better times, that is, always if Parliament will permit 
the postponement. Mr. Baines’s is a really sensible letter, if 
his figures are correct it will materially affect the shareholders’ 
action, and we trust the directors will not only confirm, but 
demonstrate, his statement about revenue and capital. There is 
the real point always in every line. 


The London Tailors’ Executive Committee have determined to 
work the Act passed last Session to regulate the labour of women 
and children in this and other trades. Under the Act it is for- 
bidden to employ any child under eight in a handicraft, or any 
child for more than six and a half hours, or any woman or young 
person for more than twelve hours, with an interval of one and a 
half hours for meals and rest. ‘The Factory Act is, moreover, 
extended to all slop shops employing more than fifty persons, and 
the working tailors believe that these Acts will revolutionize the 
conditions of the trade. They therefore have instructed the 
Executive to appoint a Vigilance Committee of persons not tailors 
in order to prosecute every breach of these Acts, which, if fully 
carried out, will so reduce the hours of labour as to be equivalent 
to a reduction of one-fifth in the number of women engaged in 
the London trade. 


A much wanted experiment is being tried in Whitechapel. 
Mr. M‘Call, manufacturer of preserved provisions, and a small 
limited company, have erected there a building, 80 feet by 60 feet, 
to be used as a retail ‘‘market.” ‘The shops are on the ground 
floor and in a gallery, which runs round above, two sides being 
appropriated to meat, and the remainder to other articles. All the 
salesmen are employés of the company, and the articles are carried 
direct from the wholesale markets, and retailed at a moderate 
advance. ‘This is, in fact, rather a ready-money “store” than a 
market, for it does not admit of competition among the salesmen, 
but it may still be of great advantage to the neighbourhood. 
Any such concern is when it tempts people by low prices to 
abandon the system of asking credit. 


The kangaroos are so multiplying in the neighbourhood of 
Geelong, that great battues have been recently organized, in three 
of which alone 4,000 kangarouvs were captured and knocked on 
the head. ‘The plan is to set up great stockades too high for the 


kangaroos to jump over, and lead to the mouth of these stockades 
by widely diverging stockade alleys, into which the kangaroos 
are driven by horsemen formed in a semicircle. In one of these 
battues, however, the poor creatures discovered the trap, and had 
the pluck to turn back in a large body, so that several hundreds 
forced their way out in spite of the hunters, and escaped. The 
scene on this occasion must have been very exciting, the kangaroos 
dodging grotesquely about in all directions, the baby-kangaroos 
(called joeys), which had been ejected from the mothers’ pouches, 
skipping helplessly in the crowd, and the horsemen galloping, 
shouting, cracking their whips, and endeavouring to head the 
columns of retreating kangaroos. None of the skins nor any of 
the flesh seems to have been saved for sale, though the skins 
sometimes fetch 17s. a dozen, and the hind-quarters and tails are 
said to make such delicious soup as to be worth preserving and 
sending to England for our dinner-tables. ‘Two kangaroos are 
said to eat as much grass as three sheep, hence this St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day of Kangaroos. 


Hippophagy seems going up in the world, and we should not 
be surprised if there were persons who insist, next Christmas, 
on having Christmas horse or Christmas pony instead of Christmas 
beef. A man writes to the Times to say he gave a dinner off a 
grey pony, aged 18, on which he had ridden six miles on the pre- 
vious Saturday (he need not have mentioned its colour when 
alive, or his ride upon it,—it needlessly increases the aversion to 
horse), and that it was quite equal to beef. Moreover, one of the 
invited who dined off it, as we may say impartially, and without 
prepossession in its favour, if also without prejudice against it, 
gives evidence in favour of this pony-dinner. Indeed, he writes 
with a vivacity of epicurism which excites his host’s censure, for the 
latter assures the Times that he did not provide the entertainment 
to gratify epicures with a new flavour, but to save 2,000,000Ib, 
of cheap and excellent horse food which are annually wasted 
through a senseless prejudice. Still, we are bound to bear witness 
that the guest did find an exquisite flavour in the grey pony 
which epicures would appreciate. ‘‘ ‘Take the flavour of butchers’ 
meat and of game as your two extreme points of comparison,— 
the flavour of horseflesh will occupy the mean between them,”— 
a scientifically phrased, but yet, we submit, far from clear defini- 
tion. What butchers’ meat, and what game? Is the mean to be 
$ (veal + partridge), or 4 (mutton + wild-duck), or what? We 
confess to having no more distinct idea of the taste of “ butchers’ 
meat” than of the smell of ‘ flowers.” 





Owing to the holidays, very little business has been transacted 
in National Stocks. Consols for money have been done at 92} 3; 
and for the account, 923 4; Reduced and New Three per Cents. 
have been 92} 3; India Five per Cents., 111} } ; Exchequer Bills, 
25s. to 28s. premium; and India Bonds, 40s. to 503. premium. 
The decline in the latter security has arisen from an official 
notice to the effect that after the close of next year the interest 
allowed will be further reduced tothree per cent. In the value of 
Foreign Bonds very little change has taken place. Railway Shares 
have shown rather more firmness. The quotation for short bills 
is 13 2 per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
21,941,047/. ; in the Bank of France, 40,609,572. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Dec, 20, Friday, Dec. 27, 


Mexican “— - oo ww BG owe 15} 
Spanish Passives 253 we 255 
Do. New ons one ove ooo ooo _ ooo 35g 
Turkish 6 per Cents. 1858 ... 0... wile me 60 on 59} 
* aa = «= - GOR ave 61 
United States 5.20's ... ooo eee ove eee 7ih 72 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday. Dec, 20, Friday, Dec. 27, 


Great Eastern... Bly B14 
Great Northern ons “s one one one 1074 107 
Great Western —_ _ - _ cos 43% ove 44h 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 1204 ove 122 
London and Brighton iio 49} ove 59 
London and North-Western eee eos ose 113} 1134 
London and South-Western ove ose ese 76 76} 
London, Chatham, and Dover as on one 18} 13} 
Metropolitan ... ooo coe ooo ove eve 1125 1164 
Midland... eve ove wi} ove 100 
North-Eastern, Berwick oe on 93g ae 99 
Do. York... ons oe oss vee ot ose 914 
South-Eastern... ose o00 ove ose ose 67 ose 67j 
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TOPIC s OF THE D AY We are not anxious, however, to praise the Perpetual Seti), 
ve . ment, for though we believe it is the key to the prosperity of 


=< 
A PERPETUAL SETTLEMENT FOR IRELAND. 


HE 7Zimes is in great wrath with Mr. Hughes for ven- 
turing to suggest that the Permanent Settlement estab- 
lished seventy years ago in Bengal might be applied in 
principle to remove analogous difficulties in Ireland. It tells 
Mr. Hughes in almost so many words that he knows nothing 
about the matter; that the Settlement, so far from con- 
secrating tenant-right, abolished it ; that “the change in India 
aimed at the creation of a landlord class; the proposed change 
in Ireland aims at the subversion of the landlord class, and 
would deprive them of all control over the property which is 
now their own. The Permanent Settlement in Bengal left 
the cultivator of the land absolutely at the mercy of the 
Zemindar ; the proposed settlement in Ireland would leave the 
cultivator of the land absolutely his own master, subject to 
the payment of a fixed rent, which can in no case be increased.” 
It is no part of our business to defend the Member for Lambeth, 
who is quite able to take care of himself; and Mr. Hughes, 
unless misreported, certainly did not make the best of his own 
strong case to his constituents. We do not suppose he in- 
tended to advocate a refusal of compensation to landlords ; 
but, so far as we can perceive, he forgot that most essential 
point in the proposition. We cannot, however, permit the 
Times to “smash” by such arguments the only non-Revo- 
lutionary proposal broad enough, as we have urged for years. 
to give satisfaction to the cultivators of Ireland, that is, to 
three-fourths of the Irish population. The extract we have 
quoted from the Times is not merely inaccurate, it is the 
neatest conceivable statement of the exact converse of the 
truth. Under the Perpetual Settlement of Bengal the land- 
lord gave up his rights to an indefinite increase of rent, and in 
so doing secured to every tenant-in-chief and actual cultivator 
the fee simple in his share of the produce of the soil. Up 
to 1800 the State was sole landlord in Bengal, as it 
still is over half India, levying a rent which might be 
and was constantly varied in amount, from millions of cottier 
tenants through certain tenants-in-chief or farmers-general 
—it is still disputed which they were—called Zemindars. 
Lord Cornwallis, weary of a system which prevented all agri- 
cultural improvement, as it still prevents it in Orissa, extorted 
from the Court of Directors the great Act known as the Per- 
petual Settlement, under which the quota of produce to be 
paid by tenant-in-chief to Landlord and sub-tenant to tenant- 
in-chief was fixed for ever. No right in the world is superior 
to the tenant-right of the zemindar, except practically perhaps 
that of the peasant-cultivator, the true “ khood khast”’ ryot, 
older than the Settlement. Each, so long as he pays his rent, is 
absolutely beyond reach of eviction except by armed violence, 
and as a matter of fact, never is evicted on any other pre- 
tence than non-payment. It is true, that under subsequent 
legislation and the pressure of competition for land, the 
power of the tenant-in-chief has greatly increased; but 
still a peasant whose right is older than the Settlement is im- 
movable, and every new tenancy, unless stated in writing to 
be otherwise, is voidable only on account of this single failure. 
Even under Sir Barnes Peacock’s great decision, which struck 
half the Indian lawyers as an almost legislative Act, the 
proportion of rental payable by sub-tenants cannot be 
increased; but only the gross amount consequent on the 
rise in the values of Bengal produce, a rise settled by dis- 
trict custom. Under this Act a class of tenants-in-chief 
has grown up who, by levying rents for wild lands, by 
successful attempts to levy illegal cesses, and by immense 
gains from new tenants have become almost nobles, and were 
recognized by Lord Canning as such, with hereditary claims 
to the functions of a true aristocracy ; on the other hand, the 
old peasantry have grown comparatively rich, so rich as to form 
a powerful though ignorant middle class; Bengal has absorbed 
some seventy millions of silver, now hoarded in every village, 
and the peasantry helped, as far as unwarlike men could be 
expected to help, in cutting off mutineers. Political discon- 
tent has vanished, the State is the protector of the many 
against the few, not of the few against the many, and except 
in years of inundation or cyclone, Bengal is probably the one 
country in the world where hunger in its extreme form is un- 
known, where every man can and does keep his relations, and 
where the profit of agriculture justifies the borrowing of 
money at 75 per cent. 
and against that ceaseless industry even tropical nature, 
always hostile to man, struggles in yain. 


Every man really labours for himself, | 


Bengal, without which India would be untenable, it has stil] 
like every other Indian institution, some evils of its own: but 
we maintain that a similar principle applied upon an e ual 
scale would change the mass of Irish cultivators from Oe 
contented cottiers into contented peasant proprietors, without 
destroying either the position or the property of the origina} 
landlords. Our proposal is that the State should buy from the 
landlords, at a price to be fixed by scientific calculation, the 
right of raising the rentals of their farms ; that, in fact, the 
landlords should sell their right of eviction, a right, we ma 
remark, almost surrendered in Ulster. The tenant should 
then be offered this right in consideration of an additional 
payment of, say, five per cent., of which two per cent. should 
form a sinking fund for the repayment of the principal 
advanced by Government. He would then be placed in the 
exact position of the old peasant in Bengal,—that is, he would 
subject to a quit-rent at quarter-day and to the rights of 
sub-tenants, be actual owner of the soil. All disputes about 
improvements, cultivations, votes, or other subjects would end 
for ever, for the single claim of the landlord would be limited 
as it is in Bengal, to the rent in cash on quarter-day. 
Further, the tenant would be sure, sooner or later, to sublet 
his farm, the practice of which many friends of Ireland 
express such apprehensions. Let him sublet as deep as he 
likes or can, but every such sub-lease must be like his own, a 
perpetual lease, voidable only if the rent is not paid to the 
hour. The one grand fear of purely agricultural tenants’ that 
they may “lose their land,” may, that is, be thrown out of work, 
and turned out of their homes at one and the same moment, 
would then be ended ; each man would reap the full reward of 
his own industry, and each would be imbued with that first and 
strongest of Conservative impulses, the wish to protect his 
own property from attack. At the same time, the landlord, 
enjoying his quit-rent and his demesne, would be the natural 
chief of the population round him, the greatest capitalist, the 
best educated resident, the man with the highest social 
position. So far from his property being confiscated, he 
would be guaranteed by the State alike in his present renta} 
and his possible future profits; would lose nothing, except 
indeed the power to drive his tenants to the poll, or to take 
possession of improvements made with their cash. 

Just remember, for a moment, what the position of an 
average Irish tenant in the South now is. He holds, perhaps, 
fifteen acres of land, out of which he can extract by extreme 
industry an endurable living. At any moment, for any reason 
or no reason, for the owner's pleasure, or the owner’s poverty, 
or the middleman’s caprice, he may be ejected, that is, turned 
out of work and out of his home at once, a fate worse than 
that of a Warwickshire ironworker whose forge has been 
blown out. Where is he to go? There are no manufactures, 
hired labour on the fields is still wretchedly cheap, the cities 
are swarming with the unemployed. He must either emigrate 
without money, or seek his fortune in England, where he 
knows no trade, or sink at once in his own village from an 
independent peasant into a half paid labourer, a social fall at 


middle-class man. Moreover, the very improvements he has 
himself effected, the cabin, the barn, the trench, the paling, 
are not his, but pass away to the next possessor. Who can 
wonder that the Irish peasant with such a risk perpetually 
before him becomes a discontented and suspicious man; that 
he regards his landlord as the arbiter of his fate; that he 
thinks the tenant who succeeds him has broken a social com- 
pact, and in his rage and disappointment shoots or threatens 
his, it may be quite innocent, rival, whose anxiety for land has 
made himself a pauper wanderer without a home? Better, he 
thinks, pay anything, better be mortgaged up to the lips, 
better submit to any sacrifice, than encounter such a destiny. 
Nake the rent a quit-rent, even though at an increase of five 
per cent., and he is free at least of that prospect, liable to any 
fate except the one which in its complication of miseries so 
often crushes the Christianity out of him. 

But we shall be told that the right of eviction is the greatest 
of all the enjoyments of landed property, is the base and 
source of social position, and the owner ought not to be 
deprived of it, even with compensation, without his own 
consent. Will our adversaries consent to establish the law 
with the landlords’ consent ? Even that would be an immense 
gain, for the best tenantry would drift instinctively towards the 
| settled estates ; but we contend that the principle might justly 
| be applied much further, that this enjoyment is one of those 





least as great to him as to the most independent English 
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hich are just only when they are clearly in consonance with 
the public weal, which a nation has a right to terminate— 
always for compensation—whenever its security demands. 
Whether that security is imperilled in Ireland is, of course, 
matter of opinion. In our judgment it is, is so imperilled 
that until security is restored, the Empire is exposed to a 

rpetual risk of the greatest calamity which can befall an 
organized community—a civil war. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE TORIES. 


R. BRIGHT is almost always too hard on the Tories. In 
\ the brilliant, and, in point of style, perfectly classical, 
expression of commiseratioa for that party, pronounced at 
Rochdale on Monday last, Mr. Bright seems to us to have 
completely ignored the very great, though we admit humble, 
services of Tories to the political progress of the country. 
He quoted from Madame de Stael this definition of the word 
«happiness,’ “‘a constant occupation for a desirable object, 
with a sense of continual progress ;” but ¢herr object, he says, 
js not desirable, as is proved by their own admissions in time, 
for the Tories of our generation have adopted most of the 
principles of the Liberals of thirty years ago ; and so far from 
having a sense of continual progress, they have a sense of con- 
tinual regress. Hence Mr. Bright pronounces them the most un- 
happy of political mankind, and accords them very generously 
his hearty pity for their many woes. Now, the first criticism 
that occurs to an impartial mind, is that Mr. Bright’s appeal to 
Madame de Stael is rather a witticism, in the connection in 
which he cites it, than a testimony in favour of his own view. If 
the object any one has in view is not movement, but standing 
still, it is rather hard to make “ progress,”—a term which 
scarcely applies to such an object as that,—one of the condi- 
tions of complete success. You can scarcely say that a man has 
made great progress in standing still, yet Mr. Bright by his de- 
finition evades the possibility of pronouncing the Tories happy, 
for he introduces into his explanation of happiness an idea in- 
trinsically inconsistent with this Tory desire. The Tory must be | 
said to have made progress in winning his own ideal of happi- 
ness, if he has successfully resisted, or materially delayed, the 
progress of Liberals. He represents in politics what friction 
represents in mechanics,—a force which resists motion instead 
of causing it,—a foree which is only elicited where there is 
an attempt at motion, and is completely latent where there is 
none. The Tory ought to be happiest if he has nothing to do,— 
and sufficiently happy if what he does do keeps others station- 
ary. He ought to have had a moment of pure bliss when he 
elicited from Lord Russell,—the Liberal leader,—the act of sub- 
mission involved in the recommendation to “ rest and be thank- 
ful.” He had far more reason for joy during Lord Palmerston’s 
long reign than his opponent. Even with regard to the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws and free trade, we do not consider that 
he had any need to repine. True, he resisted those reforms 
to the last, and is now a convert to them,—but then his true 
purpose and object is never to maintain a particular intel- 
lectual view, but to minimize change as much as possible; and 
his intellectual opposition, such as it is, is rather argument 
invented for the sake of resistance, than in any sense the cause 
of resistance. One scarcely ever heard, for instance, of two 
Tories agreeing on the intellectual reasons for opposing free 
trade. The intellectual reasons were the excuses for resistance, 
the change itself was the thing resisted. No sensible man 
ever seriously thinks, for instance, of answering the arguments 
of (say) the Standard. We do not mean that Tory arguments 
are not sincere. No doubt they are as sincere, while they are 
put forward, as Liberal arguments. But they never represent 
the real ground or strength of Tory principles. Answer all a 
Liberal’s arguments for change, and if he is really satisfied 
with the answers, he ceases to wish for change. But answer 
a Tory’s arguments against change, and even if he is perfectly 
satisfied that his arguments were wrong, he only feels that he 
advanced inadequate reasons for a strong case. He will abandon 
his logical defences, but not the position which they were meant 
todefend. He only looks out for a new stock of reasons 
directly the oid ones fail him. Reasons are only the Tory’s 
weapons ; they are the Liberal’s motives. And who will deny 
that the Tories not only succeeded in delaying for a very much 
longer time than there could have been any reason to hope 
the Free Trade reforms, but that by doing so they really 
made those reforms perfectly stable, and indefinitely diminished 
the probability of any back stroke of the pendulum to the old 


economical theories, can lead to the reconversion of England to 
Protectionist principles. And to what do we owe this, so much 
as to the obstinate fight of the Tories against this reform, 
which made the whole of the middle and upper class either a 
party to the controversy or an umpire as to the issue? The 
Tories succeed in their purpose of preventing change even 
when they appear to fail; and, indeed, this is the true 
ground of the debt of gratitude we owe them. They have 
often resisted so obstinately that every intellectual and 
moral aspect of the questions discussed is exhausted before 
they are beaten: some of the least obstinate have been con- 
verted in person; and” even the others are aware that their 
children must learn to think differently from themselves if 
they are to be of any political use in the world. Thus their 
resistance really does secure permanently the ground won by 
the Liberals; whereas if there had been no such protracted 
resistance, the victory won one year might be lost again the 
next, and the policy of the country be like the policy of so 
many other great States, pendulous, instead of regular in its 
advance. Progress against a steady and organized resistance 
is no doubt slow, but then it is exempt from reaction. 
The Tories, however unsuccessful in resisting change, at least 
succeed in preventing oscillation. 

And again, it is only fair to say that Tory resistance 
is most successful where it attracts least attention. The 
reforms broached by Radical thinkers are really often 
smothered without a discussion by the enormous amount 
of Tory opposition which they encounter. We say this 
without the least Tory bias, for amongst such reforms, 
impracticable as they may seem—Englishmen being what 
they are—are some which we think would have deserved 
success. Take, for the mere sake of illustration, Mr. J. 8. 
Mill’s proposal to tax heavily the éncrease in rents arising 
from mere growth of population, and not due in any respect 
to care or improvements on behalf of the landlord. No proposal 
was ever made which, as it seems to us, was more truly just 
in every sense of the word,—giving back, indeed, to the 
nation only a part of what the growth of national power 
has incidentally given to certain favoured monopolists, and 
taking nothing from the regular gains of labour or capital. 
Yet that proposal has fallen dead, not from any want of 
strong reasons in its favour, but from the immense amount of 
Tory opposition such a tax would be certain to encounter. 
Of course we take the case as a mere illustration of a hundred 
other reforms which the Tories do really defeat without even 
opposing. As their principle is opposition to change, they 
necessarily succeed best with least to show for their 
success. Liberals, on the other hand, only succeed when 
they effect a change, and, therefore, they have necessarily 
more to show for their successes than the Tories. Asking 
when the Tories have succeeded, is like asking how often 
friction has prevented motion. Of course we cannot tell. 
Motion is noticed, but rest is not. While the glacier remains 
fixed no one remembers the immense forces of friction which 
keep it where it is. Were those forces suddenly annihilated, 
the face of the globe would be suddenly changed. We have 
no admiration for the Tories, but undoubtedly in many things 
they best represent the stolid temperament of the people of 
England. At all events their greatest victories are their 
most silent victories,—those where the vast inert mass of the 
resisting squirearchy deters even the bringing forward of a 
reform whose friends recognize with horror through what solid 
earthworks their artillery must penetrate before it can effect 
a breach. 

But for the very reason for which we maintain that Mr. 
Bright was unjust in pitying the Tories for their want of 
success,—some of their least noisy successes would be a better 
ground for pity,—we think he was bound to extend his pity 
to their last reverse. For in that case they really flinched 
from their work. They did not resist to the last. They did 
not go on fighting till many of their own ranks were con- 
verted, and the country insured against any rebound of the 
pendulum. They surrendered at discretion, without being 
convinced that their cause was in any way hopeless. They 
offered an alliance to Mr. Lowe which meant a policy of no- 
surrender, within a year of absolute and unconditional sur- 
render. Instead of really fulfilling their true function as a 
party of resistance, and at least delaying the progress of 
Reform till the force applied was sufficient to overcome their 
obstruction, they suddenly removed the break and even put cn 
steam just as the train was approaching the incline. The 
result has been, no doubt, official success, but a great party 





Protectionist theories. No one seriously fears even that the 
enfranchisement of the working class, full as it is of unsound | 


failure. Every one feels that they have not done what they 
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profess to do in the way of resisting and delaying and mini- 
mizing change, and chat the result has been a reform 
as to which the country is far from easy in its own 
mind;—far from convinced,—and that for this very reason 
no great change of modern times is so likely to be 
secure against reaction. We do not mean, of course, 
that reaction can ever take the shape of a raising of the 
suffrage. But we doubt if any great reform of our century 
is so likely to be one day neutralized by reaction in some other 
form,—probably a limitation of the powers of the House of 
Commons,—as this. The Tories as a party really deserve 
pity for it, because they are perfectly conscious of not having 
done what they think their duty in such cases. And they are 
more to be pitied still if it turns out, as we fear it may 
do, that this neglect of duty results in changes of which 
the country is so suspicious that they will not, in spirit 
at least, prove permanent, but rather the first steps towards 
distrust of Parliament, and a disposition to curtail its political 
power. 





THE PROPOSED ANGLICAN SCHISM. 


HE Committees of the recent Episcopal Conference have 
been instructed to digest an elaborate and able plan for 
encouraging schism on a large scale in the Colonial branches 
of the Anglican Church, and almost as a necessary conse- 
quence for indirectly promoting a similar schism even in the 
Church at home; but the Conference itself has, with some- 
what arbitrary and tardy prudence, refrained from committing 
itself to the recommendations of its Committees, and has 
indeed, as far as we see, in no single case done anything more 
than receive their reports, express gratitude for them, and 
order them to be circulated. Thus all we can say of the 
Episcopal Confgrence is that it is willing and even anxious to 
disseminate tentatively the prospectus for a gigantic schism ; 
while the majority of the members of the different Committees 
appointed by the Conference have declared themselves actively 
in favour of this organized conspiracy for schismatic pur- 
poses. Inspeaking thus we are not using rhetorical language. 
Our readers will admit that at present the only ecclesiastical 
law regulating the Anglican Church is the law declared by 
our own Court of Chancery, Court of Arches, and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Lord Romilly in the 
the recent Natal case judicially declared that the English 
Church in the colonies is bound by all the decisions regulating 
the Church at home, so far as they apply to the circumstances 
of the Church in the colonies, and none other. His decision 
came indeed in effect to this, that the Colonial Churches cannot 
assume a different rule of doctrine, or recognize a different final 
authority for determining doctrine, from the Church at home, 
without severing from the Church of England, and setting 
up as a voluntary church on a new basis of their own. In 
other words, if a bishop or clergyman of the colonial Church 
openly proposes to recognize as legally binding on him, in his 
episcopal or clerical capacity, principles and decisions which 
the tribunals of the Church of England have never affirmed, 
and to regard as invalid, in the same capacity, decisions 
which the tribunals of the Church of England have affirmed, 
such a bishop or clergyman would, as Lord Romilly’s decision 
is usually understood by the best legal authorities in England 
to assert, have separated himself from the Church of England, 
and be incompetent to hold any property or receive any 
stipend to which he was only entitled under trusts declared in 
favour of members of that Church. This decision of Lord 
Romilly’s, whether legal or not, has never been appealed 
against, and it must therefore be accepted provisionally as 
the highest declaration of the law governing our Colonial 
Churches until it is overruled. 

Now, after this preliminary explanation of the rule to 
which colonial branches of the English Church are subject, it 
will not be very diflicult to show that many of the Committees 
of the recent Lambeth Conference have been earnestly engaged 
either in declaring themselves already schismatic in sentiment, 
or devising plans the acceptance of which by the Colonial 
Churches would be ipso facto equivalent to an act of schism. 
Take, first, the report,—to the substance of which, as it ap- 
peared in an incomplete and unauthorized form, we referred two 
or three weeks ago,—of the Committee appointed to consider 
how to deliver the Church of Natal from the scandal of its 
present position, and to maintain the true faith there for the 


jurisdiction, and might have taken out of his hands the 
management of the diocese of Natal,’’—this in thé teeth of 
the decision of our Courts of law,—and next, that the sentence 
actually passed by Dr. Gray after the mock trial at Capetown 
is spiritually “valid,” and the see “spiritually vacant,”—again 
in the teeth of our Courts of law. In other words, this Com. 
mittee, of which the Bishop of New Zealand, now Bishop 
Elect of Lichfield, was chairman, asserts the authority of a 
tribunal not only unknown to our law, but expressly declared 
invalid by it, approves its sentence, founded on a number of 
theological principles entirely unknown to our Courts of law, 
and encourages the Church in Natal to set its legal Bishop 
at naught, and elect some new bishop to perform his fune- 
tions. If this be not a deliberately schismatic act on the 
part of the majority of this Committee, and one calculated 
and carefully adapted to instigate to schism, we are not aware 
what an act of schism means. 

Take next the elaborate schismatic organization prepared 
by the Committee of which the Bishop of Montreal was the 
chairman, for setting up a new “ voluntary ” spiritual tribunal 
of appeal on matters of doctrine for the various Colonial 
Churches. This proposed doctrinal ‘tribunal is to consist of 
bishops and archbishops only ; it is suggested that each “ pro- 
vince’ in the Colonial Church is to have the right of electing 
two members of it; all the dioceses of the Colonial Church not 
organized into provinces would together elect two move; each 
province of the United Church of England and Ireland would 
be requested to elect two members; the Scotch Episcopal Church 
would be allowed to elect two members; and the Episcopal 
Church of the United States would have the power of electing 
five members. All these elections are to be made only by the 
Bishops of the several provinces or dioceses ; any seven would 
form a quorum ; and the tribunal would, it is proposed, be in 
existence as soon as the names of ten bishops so elected had 
been submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury (who is to be 
president) at any time after Ist January, 1869. It is proposed 
that no case shall be submitted to this tribunal which has 
not been referred to it by some branch of the colonial church 
which has consented to this tribunal; but the meaning of 


provincial synod, a body entirely without any legal autho- 
rity in the English Church. The new Court of appeal, 
when constituted, is to take as its standard of faith and 
doctrine not only the present standards in use in the United 
Church of England and Ireland, but also “ the conclusions 
which shall be hereafter agreed to at any Council or Congress 
of the whole Anglican Communion,” provided such conclusions 
be not contradictory to any now existing formulary of the 
Church of England, and provided that the provincial synod 
from which the appeal on doctrinal matters comes has not 
refused to accept this conclusion. This tribunal, then,—itself 
wholly extra-legal,—is to enforce the doctrinal ‘conclusions ” 
of a fortuitous concourse of episcopal atoms such as recently 
found their way to Lambeth, unless the province which sends up 
the case for decision shall have expressly refused to accept 
these conclusions. A more elaborate machinery for diverting 
the authoritative doctrine of the Colonial Churches into 
channels running quite wide of the doctrinal decisions of our 
National Church cannot be conceived. It will be said, of 
course, that the Colonial Church need not accept the authority 
of this tribunal nor refer any questions to it. Nodoubt. But 
if led by such Bishops as Dr. Gray and Dr. Selwyn, the pro- 
vincial synods of the Colonial Church certainly will accept it, 
and the question is how such acceptance by a majority will 
act upon the fortunes of those colonial clergymen who 
stand out and refuse to accept it. We, for our parts, 
do not doubt for a moment how, if Lord Romilly was 
right, such acts of submission to a foreign doctrinal standard 
unknown to our Courts of law would work. We believe they 
would virtually put all who chose to be bound by them on the 
new basis of a voluntary Church depending on a written 
contract, and not in any way part of the Church of England. 
The clergymen and laymen who chose to disown this contract, 
this new written constitution, would remain the only colonial 
members of the Church of England. Those, on the other hand, 
who did accept the new contract, would thereby disqualify them- 
selves for holding Church of England property, or receiving 
revenues placed in trust for members of the Church of 
England, and would begin a perfectly new ecclesiastical life 
as members of a Church only related to that of the Church of 





future. What does that committee assert ? Why, first, ‘ that 
the Bishop of Capetown, by virtue of his letters patent as 


England as the Episcopal Church of the United States is 
related to it, and in no other way whatever. In other words, 


Metropolitan, might have visited Dr. Colenso with summary | they would be schismatics. Only those who rejected the new 


“consent”? appears to be acceptance of its authority by a. 
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standards and refused the new spiritual contract would continue 
to have any legal connection with the English Church. 

Such are the proposals directly advising and planning a schism 


for our Colonial Churches. They would erect a doctrinal tri- 





FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 
AST Tuesday’s Zimes has a remarkable letter from its 
4 Berlin correspondent, with a long extract from a highly 
significant article in the official Russian newspaper, the Jn- 


bunal of Bishops, five of then foreign bishops, to which a minority | valide, on certain overtures made by France to Russia with 


in any provincial synod might, against its own will, if this 
scheme could have any legal validity, be compelled to submit, 
_—and which such minority certainly would either be compelled 
to respect, or to reject at the cost of excommunication by their 
brethren. These Committees’ reports not only show an osten- 
tatious contempt for the legal decisions of our Ecclesiastical 
Courts already given, but set up a new tribunal only “ volun- 
tary” in name,—whose authority would be in fact im- 
sed under grievous pains and penalties on individual clergy- 
men and laymen of any schismatic ‘“ province,”—with a totally 
new standard of doctrine, which must in a few years diverge 
as far from the standard of our Ecclesiastical Courts as the 
standard of common law in the United States has now 
diverged from the standard of our English common law. 

But this is by no means the whole of the conspiracy for 
schism. Any one can see at a glance who looks over the 
Reports of these various Committees that they form an 
organic whole, and would, before many years are passed, if 
ractically acted on, create as formidable a schism in our own 
Church at home as they directly advise in the Church of the 
colonies. One report recommends the general reorganization of 
the diocesan synods, and of the provincial synods over them. 
Over these provincial synods, again,—of which the Convoca- 
tions of the Provinces of York and Canterbury, but recon- 
stituted so as to admit lay representatives, are the only 
existing examples,—would be a “Congress” or “Council” 
of the whole Anglican Communion, of which the recent 
Lambeth Conference,—reconstituted so as to admit lay and 
clerical representatives “as consultees and advisers,”’ but not 
apparently with votes,—would be the best example. This 
“Oongress” or ‘“ Council,” though not credited with autho- 
rity to lay down canons of doctrine of universal obli- 
gation, would yet, as we have shown, be empowered to 
give definitions of doctrine which the Colonial Court of 
doctrinal appeal would be generally bound to respect and 
abide by. Now, as the Archbishop of Canterbury would be 
president of this Congress or Council, and also president of 
the Colonial Court of appeal, and as, in both cases, he would 
act in conjunction with brother bishops of his own Church, 
it is simply impossible that the doctrines to be laid down by 
this highest Council or Congress of the Anglican Communion, 
and to be binding (in most cases) on the doctrinal tribunal of 
appeal, should not gain a great prestige in the national 
Church itself, and become very soon practical tests of 
orthodoxy, the rejection of which would render any Eng- 
lish clergyman suspected by his brethren, and lay him open 
to all sorts of disagreeable social disabilities and penalties. 
Indeed to gain this social prestige at home for the doctrinal 
decisions of the proposed Court of Appeal, and of the pro- 
posed General Council of the Anglican Communion, is obviously 
the chief object and intention of the whole conspiracy. That it 
would be successful to the extent of introducing a great schism 
into our Church in the colonies, and a new source of bitter 
division and strife into our Church at home, we do not doubt at 
all. Once make it a slur on a clergyman’s character that he 
claims the liberty conceded him by.our Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and sets at naught the decisions of the new spiritual bodies 
proposed in these ambitious sketches, and you will have such 
a series of conflicts in the Church, such a mass of heart- 
burnings, such tests proposed by rectors to curates, and 
by the proprietors of advowsons to the incumbents of their 
choice, as it will be utterly impossible for our Church to 
bear. At present it is a Church of liberty within fixed legal 
limits. But it is quite possible, we admit, for clerical parties 
to make combinations stronger than the law ; and the proposed 
scheme will render it simply inevitable that such parties 
should be formed. A powerful schismatic Church in the 
colonies will stimulate the High-Church and Evangelical parties 
at home to compete with it in boastful independence of the 
secular tribunals. And this is indeed exactly the end for which 
the leaders of the recent Congress at Lambeth are scheming. 
We think it very likely that they will succeed. We are sure 
that their success means schism on a most formidable scale. 
We believe that it means also the pulverization of the Church 
of England,—at present catholic, liberal, and great,—into 
small, sectarian, and narrow-minded bodies, which will wield 

little influence, and deserve less. 








the view of an alliance on the basis of a common policy in the 
Kast, and whereof all mention is suppressed in the French Yel- 
low Book. The charge deliberately advanced in this important 
article is that the Emperor Napoleon “ having found himself 
in a difficult position at the end of the German war, and being 
convinced that acquiescence [in Prussia’s aggrandizement] 
would be impossible, unless a territorial compensation were 
accorded,” had sought to secure the friendship of Russia as 
the only power whose co-operation could help him in this 
object. “There is no doubt,” says the /nvalide, “that he 
then wished to effect an approximation to Russia, and under 
these circumstances it was not to be wondered that the 
journey of the Czar to Paris, occurring as it did at the 
moment of her worst embarrassment, should have been 
regarded by France as a most important event.” Whether 
any actual engagement may have been made to the Czar 
by Napoleon in Paris, the Juvalide says, is a secret it can- 
not penetrate. ‘All we know is that the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries united with our own to represent to the Porte the 
expediency of inquiring into the condition of the Christians in 
Crete and the rest of the Empire.” But at this point, accord- 
ing to the Znvalide, a sudden change of purpose came over the 
Emperor Napoleon, which caused him to turn away from the 
alliance he had been courting. At Salzburg he is represented 
to have fallen into the meshes of Baron Beust, “ who could 
not allow the opportunity to pass without indulging the 
feverish activity which has so long distinguished him,’ and 
found influential accomplices in Prince Metternich and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys. What was begun at Salzburg is represented 
to have been cemented in Paris on the occasion of Francis 
Joseph’s visit, when Austria and France sealed a political bond 
on the basis of circumscription of Prussian aggrandizement, 
encouragement of Polish propagandism in Galicia, and a 
common protection of Turkey against the rising pretensions 
of the Christian population. Of course so much oscillation 
and vacillation in policy could not be confessed to, and the 
Jnvalide does not hesitate to affirm that the French Yellow 
Book is more than ordinarily incomplete by the suppressioa 
of a “ good deal of diplomatic correspondence,” so as to hide 
the “inconsistency ”’ of the Emperor Napoleon. On these 
remarkable revelations the Zimes’ correspondent makes two 
comments—one, that when the Czar went to Paris, it was he 
who sought to obtain the French alliance against concessions 
at the expense of Prussia; and the second, that in Berlin 
no great concern is felt as to the rather threatening menace 
of coming war conveyed in the closing words of the above 
article. 

Of all the Times’ correspondents, the one from Berlin has 
always seemed to us to be the best informed. Nevertheless, 
on this occasion we have reason for doubting the correctness 
of his statements. The version we have heard as to what 
passed between the Emperor Napoleon and the Czar in regard 
to the latter’s visit to Paris, has not reached us now first as 
a contradiction to what stands in the Times ; we have been in 
possession of it for months, and its source is such as certainly 
to deserve every attention. If we have not mentioned it be- 
fore, this is due to the fact that there seemed no call for 
doing so; but now that the matter is publicly mooted, the 
more light thrown on it the better. It is perfectly true that 
an attempt was made to establish a Franco-Russian alliance, 
but we believe that the advances made by Napoleon fell dead 
because the Czar declined to loosen his good understanding 
with Prussia. That tacit alliance is the natural outflow of 
the position in which Prussia found herself between Austria, 
whom she had to fight, and France, whom she must be 
prepared to fight. That the Pan-Slavistic tendencies of Russia 
are destined to clash with those of Germany at divers points 
is felt by all Germans, and by no one more than Bismarck. 
Therefore is it that on several occasions during the last 
twelvemonth he has sought to establish a good understand- 
ing with Austria as the natural ally of Germany—provided 
the former accepts frankly her new position as a Power of 
German sympathies, though outside the German organization. 
But these advances have invariably been repelled by Baron 
Beust, whose restless and sanguine mind is bent on keeping 


alive the embers of impossible autonomies in Germany, and 


in piling up materials for a reversal of last year’s facts. 
Hence, by the force of circumstances, Bismarck, who is in 
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the position of a man liable to be called into the 
field on the first occasion his enemies think him open 
to successful onslaught, has been necessarily driven to 
keep close to Russia, as the only power that would give him 
material help in the event of renewed war, in spite of ulterior 
elements of antagonism which he well knows to exist ; and 
this good understanding between Prussia and Russia was 
specially promoted by the personal relations of the Sovereigns 
to each other. Now, when this spring the Emperor Napoleon 
sent out invitations to all the monarchs of Europe to visit his 
Exhibition, he did undoubtedly expect to avail himself of 
this opportunity for personal colloquy with the Czar, to see 
whether he could not effect a loosening of the intimate con- 
nection in which he had been standing to Prussia; and the 
way he set about compassing this object is singularly cha- 
racteristic. It will be remembered that the Luxemburg inter- 
lude sudilenly threatened to blow up the Exhibition, and with 
it all the promised visits of potentates. It had been arranged 
between the Czar, who, more than any other monarch, had been 
difficult to move to this journey under the smarting reminis- 
cence of French notes about Poland, and the King of Prussia 
that they should go together to Paris. But this common visit 
was not agreeable to Napoleon, who wished to have the Czar 
alone. When, accordingly, the settlement of the Luxemburg 
Conference dispelled happily the obstacles that had once 
threatened to prevent all Royal visits, the Emperor Napoleon 
took occasion to express to Count Goltz his regret that his 
master should arrive along with the Czar, to whom precedence 
must be given; whereas it was a point he had much at heart 
to treat the King of Prussia at that season with marked 
honours ; therefore he begged Count Goltz to transmit the 
suggestion to Berlin, that the King might postpone his com- 
ing till after the Czar had departed. As soon as the King 
received this message he communicated with Petersburg, 
when the Czar startled the Tuileries by telegraphic instruc- 
tions to Baron Budberg to inform the Emperor Napoleon 
that under these circumstances he thought it best not to 
go to Paris at all. Thereupon, Napoleon hastened to make 
explanations. His only desire had been to do honour to his 
guests; he would be only too glad to receive them in any 
way that might suit their convenience ; and so it was arranged 
between the King of Prussia and the Czar that the former 
should time his arrival in Paris so as to come a couple of days 
after the latter, but still during his stay in Paris. That stay 
in Paris was used by the Emperor Napoleon to make proposals 
to the Czar with the view of weaning him from Prussia; but 
these proposals, instead of taking effect, were communicated at 
once by the Czar to the King of Prussia and his Minister. 
The latter were consequently quite aware of what their Im- 
perial host was harbouring against them while showing them 
the courtesies of his hospitality, and it is to the full knowledge 
of these underhand intentions that is due the very peremptory 
manner in which Count Bismarck met and resented the 
French note in favour of a retrocession of territory to Den- 
mark, which was presented about three weeks after the Paris 
visit. We repeat that this version of what passed on this 
ocersion comes from most serious authority, and dates from 
months ago; nor does it clash with anything in the article 
in the Jnvalide, which speaks merely to the fact of the incon- 
sistencies of French policy in having adopted the Pro-Turkish 
sentiment of Baron Beust after the advances formerly made 
towards Russia. We are at variance only with the re- 
marks of the 7%mes’ correspondent in laying to the charge 
of the Czar a disposition to play false to Prussia, for 
which we are quite unable to find any evidence. On the 
contrary, we have good ground for believing that Count 
Bismarck feels specially beholden to the Czar for the loyalty 
which he showed on this occasion, and that this has cemented 
the alliance between the two Courts. 





KNOWLEDGE AND CRIME. 


FPMUIE Bishop of Tennessee gave an address recently before a 

meeting convened by the National Society on Secular 
Education in the United States of America. Though there 
was nothing new in the facts he produced, and little of special 
interest in his treatment of the subject, the occasion was not 
wholly without significance in the present critical state of our 
own educational prospects at home. The audience comprised 
one or two bishops and other dignitaries of the English 
Church, and was mainly composed of clergymen and other 
active promoters of National Schools. The Bishop of Ten- 
nessee began by admitting the general truth of Mr. Fraser’s 





We 
report lately presented to the Schools’ Inquiry Commission, 
The estimate formed in that document of the working of the 
Common School system in the States was described by the 
Bishop as singularly truthful and judicious. The system wa; 
educationally a great success. The intellectual tone of the 
schools was very high, the training obtainable in them for 
business and for the general requirements of active life wag 
admitted to be excellent. “ But,” the Bishop added, “ religion 
was wholly wanting; no provision was made for it by the State, 
the teachers were not trained to impart theological instruction, 
and, as a rule, they did not care to give it.” From this point 
the Bishop proceeded to indulge in the usual clerical denuncia. 
tions respecting ‘“ unsanctified knowledge,” declared that the 
system wholly failed to diminish crime or to check its increase, 
and gave an earnest warning, received with great sympathy 
by his audience, against the repetition in England of what he 
characterized as the fearful mistake of a godless system of 
education. 

It is observable that while the Bishop certainly showed from 
statistics that crime and vice were rapidly increasing in 
America, his own assertions respecting the connection of this 
phenomenon with the secular system of education were wholly 
gratuitous, and were unsupported by any evidence. He said 
nothing of the inevitable demoralization and weakening of social 
restraints produced by an angry civil war, nor of the many other 
causes which have of late years combined to stimulate crime 
in the States. But his argument raises one or two questions 
which are at this moment specially interesting to Englishmen, 
Is it the business of school education to prevent crime? 
Ought the goodness of a school system to be measured by 
the state of the criminal returns?—and if so, is Church 
teaching—the distinctive catechetical instruction for which 
the clergy contend so strongly—likely to produce the moral 
effects which are desired ? 

Nothing is more fallacious than the familiar platitude of 
orators that education is the training of all the powers; the 
moulding, &c., of the whole man. The whole man, with his 
life, his force, his doings, and his ambition, is the resultant 
of all the influences which are brought to bear upon him 
from his birth; and of these influences it is impossible 
that a school, however good, should exert more than a small 
proportion. Now, the main business of a school is mental 
cultivation. It is primarily a place of learning; and the 
things to be learned in it are necessarily limited to subjects 
which in youth can be properly taught by lessons, and to such 
habits as may be fostered within the narrow area and the 
short time of school life. Incidentally, the study of school 
subjects may be helpful, no doubt, in the formation of moral 
character; but this is not their chief aim, and the ultimate 
regulation of motive and of conduct must come from other 
quarters. Didactic moral teaching addressed to children is 
found to be the most barren of all school employments. It sup- 
plies no motive power, it kindles no emotion ; it is powerless 
to neutralize temptation, or to affect conduct, in any way. 
Now, if school education does its proper work, it not only 
imparts knowledge, which is undoubtedly useful, but it en- 
larges the power and capacity of the pupil; it augments his 
means of happiness, and makes him clearly fitter to do the 
work of life. To say that it does not also make him good is 
quite true, but is irrelevant. No education, even that of an 
orderly and godly home, can make a man good. A school 
should be measured by the aims and powers proper to itself, 
not by the greatness of the work which it does not under- 
take to do. If the development of intellectual power is 
good per se, it is our duty thankfully to accept it, even when 
unaccompanied with other advantages which we should like 
to enjoy with it. 

Indeed, this is admitted whenever writers and orators talk 
of the education of men of their own class. Nobody doubts 
the worth of literature or of a foreign language to a gentleman, 
or asks whether the instruction he has received on the subject 
has been duly penetrated with religious influence. Even 
clergymen are not in the habit of speaking of their own 
attainments in classics, or in any branch of science, as unsanc- 
tified or dangerous knowledge, even though these accomplish- 
ments may have been obtained from worldly or irreligious 
men. Nor is it usual when arich banker commits a fraud, or 
a baronet is charged with bigamy, to assign his crime to tbe 
pride of intellect, or to the possession of higher knowledge 
than is fit for his station. This kind of reasoning is 
generally supposed to be specially appropriate in the case 
of the poor. If servant-girls are restless and dissatisfied, it 
is because they have learned to write. If artizans are 
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seditious, or given to inconvenient strikes, it is because 
they have been made too clever for their position; if 
crime increases in America, it is because the lower classes 
receive a good, but at any rate a “godless” education. 
How ungenerous and selfish this mode of reasoning is would 
become at once apparent if we would try honestly to apply it 
to ourselves. In our own class vice does not diminish, nay, 
it has of late notoriously increased. The Eton boy and the 
boy from a national school are alike exposed to great dangers. 
The vices to which they are tempted are not the same, the 
manifestations of moral evil in their after life differ materially 
in form and in outward repulsiveness. But no one can pre- 
tend that men of the former class lead, as a rule, purer or more 
religious lives than those of the latter. Who thinks, how- 
ever, of complaining that the Eton education failed to keep 
the young squire from the race-course or the casino, or of 
urging as a remedy for aristocratic vices a more diligent 
teaching of the Church Catechism, or more dogmatic religious 
instruction in the great public schools ? 

The answer, then, to the complaint that primary schools do 
not extinguish crime is very simple. They do not under- 
take to do it ; and they could not do it, if they would. Great 
grammar schools cannot do it ; the Universities cannot do it; 
the most guarded and sheltered education in religious estab- 
lishments fails to do it. How can it be done, then, in the 
elementary school in which a little child spends, even at the 

est, a poor fraction of what should be his school life. It is 
enough if all these institutions do to the utmost the work 
they are fitted to do, and if there is nothing in them out of 
harmony with religious, moral, and other ennobling influences 
out of doors. And all the testimony of School Inspectors 
seems to prove that the enforced inculeation of creeds and for- 
mularies in national and other denominational schools often 
alienates the child from religious worship and religious influ- 
ence altogether, and proves to be wholly inefficacious as a 
means of moral restraint. 

In the prospect of great changes in the educational 
machinery at home, the relative claims of a secular and of a 
denominational system will necessarily be much disputed. 
Each of these systems has much to say in its defence, and it 
is far from certain that any organization which dispensed with 
the existing religious agencies would be so effective, educa- 
tionally or morally. But the future investigation of the 
subject is unfairly prejudiced by assuming, as the Bishop of 
Tennessee did, wholly without proof, first, that the Common 
School system of America is responsible for the increase of 
crime in that country; and next, that this evil would not 
have existed if theology according to Church principles had 
been enforced in the schools. 





THE WEAKNESS OF ITALY. 


O most Englishmen the great puzzle of the Italian 
situation is the patent weakness of Italy. How does it 
happen that a country so great should be compelled to pursue 
a policy so small? There is no want in Italy of material 
resources. The Peninsula contains twenty-three millions of 
people, eight millions more than the United Kingdom pos- 
sessed when she was doing battle with the Continent in arms. 
The Army, though injured by unwise economies, still includes 
300,000 drilled soldiers, the conscription is obeyed, and the 
new generation has just shown how well it can fight at 
Mentana. The country possesses many generals, a warlike 
King, and one of the greatest partizan leaders who have ever 
appeared in arms. The difficulties of the Treasury are many, 
but the revenue of the kingdom is even now greater than 
that of Prussia, and though nearly half of it is mortgaged to 
public creditors, the remainder ought, in a kingdom without 
colonies and with a conscription, to support a highly efficient 
force. Nations are never really crippled by want of money. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that if Italy were to rise as 
the French rose in 1793, when the national revenue had 
disappeared and there was no army, she would be quite beyond 
the risk of invasion, or even of serious menace. Yet so utterly 
weak is this great country, that a parliamentary vote sup- 
posed to be annoying to the Emperor Napoleon has inspired 
all her friends with alarm, and the people dare not for 
foreign reasons nominate the Premier whom they would for 
the moment best like to see at the head of affairs. Such a 
situation seems to Englishmen almost inexplicable, but we fear 
that it can be only too readily explained. Of all the peoples of 
Europe, the Italians need most the support of organization, 
the strength which is accorded by leadership and guidance 





from above. There is wonderfully little spontaneity in 
Italian action, or rather a wonderful incapacity for act- 
ing—as Americans have, for example, often acted—by im- 
pulse from below. The Reformation took little hold on 
Italy, the Revolution did not set her on fire, no great ,or 
sudden change in the thoughts or wishes of the people can be 
pointed out for the last thousand years. Each Italian is ex- 
plosive, but the nation resembles a barrel of powder prepared 
on Mr. Gale’s principle, in which each grain is so separated 
from each other by intervening crystals that explosion is 
scarcely to be hoped or feared. The spirit of her ancient 
civilization, which produced great municipalities, but not great 
States, seems still to linger in Italy, disqualifying her people 
for the initiative in combined or national action. The opera- 
tion of that spirit can be seen even in the influence of Gari- 
baldi. No other race would tolerate a power like his, apart 
from yet within the State, cr would pardon his assumption 
of the regal prerogative, or would hold him not only 
innocent but right when he inflicts penalties for insubordi- 
nation to his commands. Englishmen would formalize his 
authority, Americans would elect him Regulator, French- 
men would make him in some form Chief of the State. 
Only Italians would invest a partizan with the preroga- 
tives of a King, yet leave him a private citizen. This 
spirit of individualism, or rather of disintegration,—for it 
is not individualism as Englishmen understand it,—makes the 
Italians, when unorganized, the least competent people in 
Europe, and at this moment they are unorganized to a degree 
almost unprecedented in their annals. The King has lost, 
lost, we fear, for ever, his hold upon the popular mind ; 
Cialdini has not acquired one, and no statesman is thoroughly 
trusted even by the middle class. Ricasoli is by far the most 
respected among men of Ministerial rank, but respect, how- 
ever deep, is not a feeling which can be used to consolidate a 
State. He cannot be, as Cavour was, a substitute for organiza- 
tion, a personal bond of unity, a standard which the nation 
was certain unanimously to follow. Except Ricasoli no one 
has the least pretension to such a position, and Italy is, for 
the moment, without a national heart or mouth. The Parlia- 
ment might be either or both, but it is divided, and fora 
Parliament to lead in great crises it should either itself have 
leaders or be very nearly unanimous in its purposes. On the 
other hand, that strong external compression which in Italy 
might compensate for want of leadership, that State discipline 
which in Prussia, for example, is never relaxed, and which will 
keep Prussia strong when Count von Bismarck has passed 
away, seems for the moment entirely wanting. Authority 
never was so weak. Decrees issued in Florence lose half 
their force before they have reached Sicily, or even 
Naples. The very collection of revenue, which under our 
own popular Government goes on with machine-like regu- 
larity, is in Italy an operation almost beyond the strength 
of Government. The communes resist, individuals resist, 
officials shrink back, till the income-tax hardly yields half its 
proper return, till it is said that a fourth of the whole revenue 
is sacrificed through mere want of power to getitin. The 
military departments are as cumbrous and as ineffective as in 
England during the Crimean war. No superior seems to 
enforce obedience, except among the soldiers themselves, no 
contractor appears to dread punishment. When Admiral 
Persano was ordered to sea he had not sufficient guns, when 
the army was concentrated on the Roman frontier the horses 
for the artillery could scarcely be procured. Not an effort 
seems to have been made before Mentana to secure breech- 
loaders, and now that a few have been obtained something, 
it is reported, “ seems to be wrong about the cartridges.” The 
Administration, though over-provided with men, seems to be 
utterly without strength, either popular or scientific ; to be 
grossly inferior to the old Piedmontese machinery, which 
worked as rapidly and almost as strongly as the Prussian. 
The nation which of all others in Europe most needs officers 
and leaders has in this anxious crisis of its destiny apparently 
neither. 

This flaccidity, so to speak, in the body corporate, appears 
strikingly in the proceedings of the Italian Parliament. There 
are just two, and but two, policies as this moment possible to 
an Italian Administration, be its head who he may or to what- 
ever party it may belong. One is to resist France, go its own 
way independently, and risk, if it must be, an invasion. The 
other is to avow that this cannot be done, to accept necessity, 
and comply, so far as is possible, with the Emperor Napoleon's 
demands. The majority of the Deputies see tlfis clearly, but 
instead of compelling either course, they contrive to take both 
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and neither. Up to Sunday last the mot d’ordre of the 
Chamber was to support the King’s Government, to let General 
Menabrea govern, not because he was the fittest governor, but 
because he was the only one endurable alike by the King, the 
nation, andthe Emperor. His candidate, Lanza, was elected 
President by a heavy majority, and so moderate were all men 
that the Moniteur expressed the Emperor's gratification. The 
attitude, in fact, was one of angry but restrained patience, 
not undignified, and most decidedly practical. If it obtained 
nothing else, it secured time in which to reorganize 
the army. Even while holding it, however, the Chamber 
voted unanimously that the payment of the Pontifical debt 
guaranteed by the Convention of September should cease, 
the Deputies announcing plainly that the Convention is 
suspended by the French occupation of Rome, and Napoleon 
must pay the Pontifical debt himself. That is all very well 
and very just, if the Chamber has decided on quarrelling with 
France; but if it has not—and it clearly has not—there is 
a childishness in so small a provocation to an irresistible 
enemy. And then on Sunday the Chamber, which at first 
gave Menabrea a majority of forty, turned him out by a 
majority of only two. The Cabinet had adopted a resolu- 
tion affirming that Rome ought not to be sought by “illegal” 
means, and the Chamber, in a kind of fury with the French 
dictation perceived or suspected in the phrase, rejected it by 
201 to 199, thereby turning out the Ministry which it had 
intended to uphold. No other Ministry proved, however, 
possible ; Menabrea returned to office ; and it is now believed 
that the Parliament will, after all, pass a vote of confidence 
in the Government. There is weakness in all this, weakness 
as if the Chamber, like the nation, needed oflicers, and had 
them not, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON “ ECCE HOMO.” 


M* GLADSTONE has contributed to the January number 
1 of Good Words the first part of a curiously delicate essay 
on the method pursued in “‘ Ecce Homo,” the fine and complicated 
texture of which is in strange contrast both with the bold doubts 
and bold dogmatisms of ‘‘ modern thought.” Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellectual workmanship is always fine. Spontaneously and 
almost involuntarily he chooses the most delicate intellectual 
instruments within his reach even for the broadest, and in a 
certain sense, coarsest work. As he insisted on assaulting the late 
Reform Bill not so much by exposing the ends of the measure as 
by minutely criticizing the means, and made the Compounder the 
chief fulcrum of his crowbar for breaking up the Reform policy 
of the Ministry, so in dealing with the great theological subject 
before him, he turns the discussion by choice not on the direct 
truth or falsehood of his author’s view, but on the interior struc- 
ture of the method he has pursued, evidently believing that the 
subtle considerations which he is thus compelled to elaborate will 
reflect back more light on the main issue than if he had attacked 
it directly. Mr. Gladstone's is a mind on which the subtle con- 
necting links and structural economy even of Revelation make, 
not, perhaps, a more powerful, but a more definite and vivid im- 
pression than even the great light so revealed itself,—just as 
the fine veins and exquisite tracery of a leaf or petal are calcu- 
lated to impress many observers far more vividly than the grandeur 
of the tree, or even the rich colour and beauty of the flower. 
Thus Mr. Gladstone at once admits in his essay on ‘* Ecce Homo” 
that ‘‘the astounding fact of the manifestation of the Lord of 
Glory in the veil of human flesh may, and does, stagger in some 
minds the whole faculty of belief.” But he does not on that 
account address himself straight to that one point. On the con- 
trary, he evidently inclines to the policy of withdrawing the 
attention of such persons as are here referred to from the direct 
contemplation of the great paradox, and fixing it on the conse- 
quences which result from temporarily assuming its truth ; for he 
goes on, ‘those minds, however, guided by equity, will admit, 
that if this great Christian postulate be sound, much must follow 
from it. For then we must in reason expect to find, not only an 
elaborate preparation in the outer world for an event which, by 
the very statement of the terms, dwarfs the dimensions of every 


other known transaction, but likewise a most careful adjustment of 


the means by which, being so vast in itself, it could find entrance into 
the human mind and heart.” And following this line of suggestion, 
what Mr. Gladstone here attempts is to vindicate the method 
pursued in ‘* Eece Homo,” that is, the attempt to study our Lord's 
nature from its human side, on the express ground that this was 
the primitive and divine mode of so adjusting the means to the 


. . a 
| end, that an event ‘‘ so vast in itself” could find “ entrance to the 
human mind and heart.” He points out that if a divine incarna. 
tion of God in man be true at all, and if it is to be made the 
, basis of a new morality and a new spiritual life, it will follow 
_ that there will be a constant danger of disturbing the true balance 
between the human and divine side of our conception of this 
Wonderful union, and especially a danger of our worship of the 
divinity in Christ altogether overbalancing our worsbip of the 
humanity in Christ, and leaving us with a bare and sterile capy 
mortuum of deity, from which the fresh and vivid human life has alto. 
gether withered away. ‘It is very difficult,” declares Mr. Glad. 
Stone, ‘it is, humanly speaking, almost impossible, to maintain g 
| just balance, together with a close union, between two ideas of 
| Such immense disparity as God and man; the wailing infant 
| and the supreme Creator ; the Victim of Death and the Lord of 
; Death; the despised of all, and the judge of all.” He shows us 
how the Roman Church has evaded the real stress of the difficulty 
| by ‘‘ intercepting by devotion primarily addressed to intermediate 
objects [like the Virgin and the Saints, we presume], and too often 
apt to rest there,” what belonged in the first form of Christian 
belief to the true humanity of Christ. In England and Scotland, 
on the other hand, there is, says Mr. Gladstone, too much tendency 
‘to merge the humanity in the divinity of our Lord, to under-rate 
or overlook its continued existence and action, in some cases even 
to suppose that it terminated with the theophany or manifestation 
of the Divine Person in the flesh. If this be so, then, perhaps, on the 
part of a book like “ Ecce Homo ” it may be right to retort a friendly 
expostulation and to entreat objectors to consider with themselves 
whether their impatience of a detailed picture of our Lord in His 
humanity is really so unequivocal a sign of orthodoxy as they sup- 
pose ; or whether, on the contrary, it may rather bea token that the 
religious mind amongst us has, from want of habitual cultivation, 
grown dry and irreceptive on that side of the Christian Creed; so 
that the kind of writing which they encounter with rebuke and sus- 
picion is the very kind which is needed to bring us back to the full 
region of that mixed conception of the character and person of our 
Lord, which in reality forms, according to the acknowledgment of 
nearly all communions of the Christian name, the central idea of the 
Christian system.” And the rest of the essay is a development of 
this suggestion, that in order to reflect truly the divine union of 
the two natures, it was primarily essential to keep the higher in 
the background, and not to let the vision of it dazzle and blind 
the imagination of those who needed first to take hold of the living 
humanity of Christ. ‘ We were neither to be consumed by the 
heat of the Divine presence nor dazzled by its brightness. God 
was not in the storm, nor in the fire, nor in the flood; but He 
was in the still small voice.” The revelation must necessarily have 
begun in secret springs of motive, and not in a vision of overpower- 
ing splendour. It was to be ‘tender, careful, considerate of all 
that it found in the world, neither ‘ breaking the bruised reed’ nor 
‘quenching the smoking flax,’—respecting so much of it as had 
any title to respect, and enduring with much patience, ‘for 
the hardness of their hearts,’ all such evils as could only have 
been removed at the cost of introducing greater evils.” This was 
in itself an overwhelming reason for the development of the human 
side of our Lord’s character before exhibiting its nexus with the 
divine. But to this Mr. Gladstone adds that both the Jewish and 
the Greek anticipatory conceptions of Incarnation were themselves 
morally twisted, and needed reforming before they could fit the 
great Christian reality. ‘‘The form or matrix” of the idea of 
Incarnation was itself deformed both among the Jews and Greeks, 
and ‘in receiving the idea was but too likely to deprave and dis- 
tort it.” For the Jewish Messianic idea, which was that to which 
appeal would be made, was a narrowly political idea bound up 
with the earthly supremacy and glory of the Jewish people ; aud 
the Greek idea was immorally anthropomorphic, bound up with 
the sanction of human vices and passions. Hence on this ac- 
count also men’s secret ideal of the perfect union of God with man 
needed reforming and renewing, before the event could be pro- 
claimed without leading their minds into falsehood instead of 
truth. There needed a revolution in the inmost cravings of the 
heart for an incarnation, before the fact of the incarnation 
could be a source of true spiritual life and hope. The world 
needed teaching that the first results of union between God and 
| man could not be in the first instance a halo of political glory, 
still less an infinite command of human enjoyments and self- 
| indulgences, before the proclamation of that union could even 
| tend to renew its moral and spiritual life. The disciples of 
; our Lord themselves needed a new conception of divine birth 
| and its spiritual meaning, before they would even be safe in 
| believing that they had amongst them the true Son of God. And 
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Mr. Gladstone shows accordingly that in the order of the Scriptures 
the books which delineate the human side of Christ’s life and work 
precede those which declare its _eternal source and law,—the 
synoptic gospels, in which the divine foundation is comparatively 
vaguely given, preceding by some years the fourth gospel, in 
which the whole strength is spent on the divine origination ; and 
the Acts of the Apostles, which delineate the human growth of the 
Christian Churches and society, preceding probably most of the 
apostolic epistles, which develop the theological bases of those 
churches and that society. Mr. Gladstone intends to bring out in 
another essay that this was so also in our Lord's own teaching,— 
that He reserved to the last the theological revelation, and took 
great pains to let His human life root itself first in the affections and 
imaginations of His disciples,—that he insisted on the suffering and 
the self-denials before He prophesied the future, and gave to 
the cross, and the grief, and the humiliation a far larger and far 
earlier emphasis than to the resurrection, the glory, and the judg- 
ment. And this is to be the substance of his defence of ‘+ Ecce 
Homo,” that its author’s mind has in this respect only followed 
the divine method, rooting itself thoroughly in the humanity of 
Christ, before proceeding to deduce any inferences as to His higher 
nature and [lis eternal life. 

We have said that Mr. Gladstone, though ostensibly he only 
insists on this characteristic of the Christian revelation,—namely, 
that it put the human side of the Incarnation foremost, and kept 
the divine for a time almost in shadow, —with a view of vindicat- 
ing the method of ‘* Ecce Homo,” yet gives us the impression of 
himself drawing from it a larger inference, indeed one tending 
to a solution of the problem which the able author of that work 
professedly left unsolved. If we were to try and express the 
latent thought of his essay, it would be, perhaps, that this reserve 
and delay in declaring the divine foundation of our Lord's nature, 
this prominence, both in time and emphasis, given to the ineffable 
human beauty and power of our Lord’s character, could have 
proceeded only from so perfect a union with the Godhead as 
was incapable of distrust or diffidence as to the eternal life 
and infinite purposes in which this human life was rooted. A 
mere human being with visions of a possible divine origin floating 
dimly before his eyes, would have harped perpetually on this 
primary point as the one central justification of his claim, instead 
of anxiously keeping back its premature assertion, and leaving 
calmly to time and the operation of the Divine Spirit on his 
disciples’ hearts the great discovery which he had hoped that he 
had made. The gradual development of the deep theology of St. 
John’s Gospel, and the marked predominance, both in the early 
Church at large and in the early ministry of our Lord himself, of 
the human morality and piety which we see in the Sermon on the 
Mount an the Epistles of Peter, are evidences not of doubt about 
that theology,—for, as Mr. Gladstone notices, the theology is 
assumed everywhere before it is elaborated and explained,—but 
rather of an absolute confidence concerning the Divinity of our 
Lord which had not yet recognized the urgent necessity of careful 
discussion and definition. It was those who were nearest to Him, 
and at the time in which they were nearest to His earthly life, 
who felt that need least. It was those who were furthest removed 
from His humanity, and at that time of their lives when they were 
furthest removed from it, who felt the deepest need of recalling all 
He had said that had a close bearing on the nature of His divinity, 
and of so contemplating it as to explain that union of natures which 
they had hitherto half unconsciously assumed. But had this been 
the weak instead of the strong point of the new revelation, it 
would have been put in the front of the battle, and anxious 
stress laid upon it from the first, instead of being in great 
measure reserved for the retrospective glance of the victorious 
faith. Anyhow, Mr. Gladstone is, we think, right in attaching 
some importance to the internal evidence afforded by the method 
of revelation in relation to this great cardinal faith. It is, at all 
events, in strict keeping with the method of the prior revelation as 
to God's own existence, omnipotence, and omnipresence, —which has 
always been so far held back from the soul of man as to leave him a 
sphere of true free agency and spontaneous life such.as he never could 
have enjoyed in the full blaze of the presence of a seen and realized 
Omniscience. What marked the unveiling of the Father would 
naturally mark also the unveiling of His Son’s entrance into 
human history, and Mr. Gladstone has rendered a service to 
theology by calling attention anew to the importance and even 
necessity of putting back the theology into its true place, as the 
final explanation of the humanity of our Lord,—instead of disen- 
chanting that humanity of all its life and truth, by representing it 
as a mere dissolving pageant, summoned up for our instruction by 
an Almighty Will 





THE LUCKNOW DURBAR. 

T*. splendid ceremonial of the 12th November in Lucknow, 

‘and the outdoor procession of the 9th, in which Sir John 
Lawrence, sitting as Viceroy beneath the room in which his 
brother was slain, received the homage of the 300 nobles of Oude, 
were the culminating scenes of a very striking drama. In 1857, 
only ten years ago, all Oude,—six millions of warlike people, 
whose hereditary trade was to furnish Sepoys to the Imperial 
Government, rose in fierce rebellion against the British, massacre: 
their employes, drove out their troops, besieged their Embassy, 
and for two years maintained their independence. A fiery but 
cautious Scotchman named Mull,—he called himself Campbell, 
and all Englishmen regret him as Lord Clyde,—with a tolerably 
sufficient force, and the aid of a native noble named Man Singh, 
—imagine Kean’s Louis XI. bronzed, and you have him,-- 
re-entered and utterly subjugated the kingdom, so subjugated 
it that it seemed as if we should for a century have an 
Indian Ireland on our hands. ‘The people were profoundly 
discontented, and with the gravest cause. Their pride as 
a warrior race had been cruelly wounded by their defeat, 
they had lost, as it seemed for ever, their hereditary trade, 
and the landed property which every man in Oude possessed had 
by reckless legislation been deprived of all security. Among a 
million of proprietors and farmers there were not five who could 
tell distinctly what were their obligations to the State, to each 
other, to the landlords, or to the soil. The nobles were ruined, 
the farmers despoiled, the peasantry reduced, chiefly as regards 
the last by their own fault, to comparative pauperism ; and these 
three classes possessed, besides their military habits and their 
courage, the power of admitting the last independent Ilindoo 
Prince, the Nepaulese Sovereign, and his terrible Mayor of the 
Palace, into Northern India. The officials believed that Oude 
would be for years a burden on the Empire, and it would 
have been but for an inspiration of the Viceroy. Many causes had 
conspired to give Oude a special prominence in Lord Canning’s 
eyes, and among them principally this. He had been — Lord 
Granville can correct us if we exaggerate at all—the leading 
member of the Cabinet Committee of three which decided upon 
overriding Lord Dalhousie’s proposal to sequestrate Oude, and 
carrying out the annexation recommended by the gentleman now 
trying to induce Jamaica planters and negroes to live together in 
harmony. Lord Canning was the statesman really responsible for 
the annexation of Oude ; he had deeply studied its position, and 
his study had evoked one of those flashes of insight which, able as 
he was, rarely irradiated his mind. He resolved, as Oude could 
not be governed after the Anglo-Indian fashion, to try if it could 
not be governed after its own. Assuming within the province a 
power such as no dictator or conqueror has ever exercised, he 
declared all rights of property extinguished by the rebel- 
lion, thus sweeping away the English past, and regranted 
the kingdom back to its old possessors on the single condition 
of obedience. Oude was an aristocratic State, and Lord Can- 
ning restored its aristocracy. Every noble not actually 
a murderer was pardoned and recognized, new nobles were 
created, and the exceptional tenure of Oude, the only Indian 
principality where proprietorship had become absolute as in 
England, was assured by the public faith. The power of the 
nobles was restored under a restrained and legal form—they were 
made Magistrates—the right of entail was admitted, and by a 
series of orders Lord Canning restored their status and their 
honours, granting them, for example, the right to keep limited 
bodies of armed retainers. ‘The country, suspicious but gratified, 
sank back into quiet, a quiet only disturbed by a doctrinaire idea 
of Sir John Lawrence's that Oude cultivators must, like all other 
cultivators in Northern India, be legally copyholders. ‘The oppo- 
sition of Sir Charles Wingfield compelled the Viceroy to inquire 
before he issued orders in that sense; the inquiry proved, to the 
utter surprise of the oldest Indians, that full proprietorship did 
exist in Oude ; the Viceroy receded, and on the 12th he received 
the assembled nobles of the country in full Durbar, to be con- 
gratulated on behalf of all classes on the success of his policy in 
securing their rights. 

The scene must have been a brilliant one, and it was preceded 
by one of the most originally Oriental kind. ‘The appellation 
of ‘* Paris of India,” though just enough from some points of view, 
does not describe Lucknow, which, with its endless minarets 
and Saracenic domes, and strange flooding of bright foliage 
over tall palaces, is more like what poets describe Damascus 
to have been, or, indeed, to be; and on the precise point 
from which the brightness of the city is most clearly visible it 
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had been arranged that a grand procession should pass. It did 
pass, a procession the like of which has scarcely been seen even 
in India. Native gentlemen need no Lord Chamberlain to teach 
them how to be picturesque; only assemble them, and they will 
settle that matter for themselves. ‘The Viceroy, riding first, took 
his seat—they call it in India, justly enough, his throne—on a 
chair placed at the top of a rising sward—just under the windows 
of the room in the Residency where his brother received his death 
wound—with the European officers around him, and a British 
regiment on each side of the approach, and between the long 
lines of bayonets marched slowly a cavalcade of nearly five 
hundred elephants, gorgeously appareled. Each had on its 
back an ornamented howdah—two of these were of solid gold— 
in which sat a noble in full costume, with an attendant 
behind him more gorgeous than himself, and surrounded by his 
personal guard of armed natives, usually in bright scarlet, but, 
often in silver or lilac, or blue, some bearing silver maces, some 
the heavy yak tails which are distinctions in the East, but many 
only ornamented arms. Every noble salaamed as he passed before 
the throne, and it was three hours before the procession—the public 
paying of homage by all Oude to her Sovereign—ended, and the 
weary Viceroy retired. On the following day forty-eight members 
of the Royal family of Oude, unable to be Princes, unwilling to 
sink into mere nobles, were privately received by the Agent of the 
Government which pensions them, and on the 12th the grand 
Levée or Durbar was held in the only audience-hall in India 
worthy of the scene, the audience-hall or throne-room of blood- 
red sandstone built by Saadut Ali Khan, Wuzeer of Oude, and 
father of the first King—say, the Great Elector—in or about 
1800. The hall was carpeted with red, the dais at the 
end with cloth of gold, and on it was the Viceroy’s throne, 
the nexus of two lines of chairs many deep stretching the whole 
length of the vast hall. Slowly, and with strict attention to pre- 
cedence, three hundred nobles, the owners of all Oude, filed in 
and took their seats, as if for debate or consultation. ‘They were 
nen of every rank and grade, from the Rajah of Bulrampore, 
before whose pedigree those of English nobles look new, and 
Man Singh, with his clear annual revenue of 400,000. a year, 
to men owning territories scarcely larger than those of an Eng- 
lish Duke ; or men like the clever Bengalee Dukhinarunjun 
Mookerjea, whom Lord Canning himself planted in Oude, and 
who in a year was guiding the landholders’ deliberations ; but 
every one had what in England would be a princely estate as to 
extent in fee simple ; every one had thousands of tenants depen- 
dent upon his will and ready to obey his commands; every one 
save two had been only eight years since a furious enemy, and 
every one save only one was now a British subject, with no 
exemption from the law, bound to obey the faintest hint from 
the burly man sitting there as Sovereign in the seat of the Kings 
of Oude. The single exception is the Maharajah of Kuppoor- 
thulla, the Christian Sikh who risked his head and lands to pro- 
tect the communication between Lahore and Delhi, and to whom 
Lord Canning in reward gave an estate twice or three times 
the value of Blenheim or Strathfieldsaye. He, though only 
a mighty squire in Oude, is in the Sikh States a Sovereign 
Prince, with power of life and death, and as such took 
precedence of the room. ‘The interest of the spectators, 
however, concentrated itself on Man Singh, the bronzed Louis 
XI, a meagre man, with a mighty forehead and keen, restless 
eyes, meanly dressed, suspicious, and of an overstrained—or, was it 
even a satiric ?—courtesy to the Viceroy, but unquestionably the 
foremost man in Oude, the man without whom rebellion is im- 
possible, the man who, if rebellion succeeded, would in all human 
probability found a dynasty. So great was his influence that he 
was negotiated with during the rebellion, and his ultimate adhe- 
sion was considered by the natives proof that our star had not set, 
for when was the Fox ever found upon the losing side. 
forward in the Durbar, salaaming rather too deeply, as repre- 
sentative of his order, and read an address which he certainly 
did not write, and which we shall not quote, as it was one of 
those Anglicized productions which serve more than anything 
else to keep from us the real sentiments of the aristocracy of 
India. That Man Singh should read out nonsensical sentences 
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| well, and the festivities ended with a grand return entertainment 


| given by the nobles to Sir John Lawrence. ‘There cannot be 
}a doubt of the benefit which such a ceremonial go care- 
|fully carried out will produce in Oude. It is not true that 
natives are overawed by such pageants, or think one whit more 
of Sir John Lawrence on his Oude throne than of Sir John 
Lawrence in his Punjab eostume of drawers and flannel Waistcoat, 
| but they are interested in the formal recognition by the Chief of 
the State of their own social position. Such recognition gratifies 
a pride at least as strongly felt in England, and our habit of with- 
holding it was undoubtedly one of the great causes of the mutiny. 
It is in such scenes that the nobles feel that Oude has again an 
aristocracy, and the people see that it has again a government which 
can control even them. ‘The white man sitting on the mounds as 
King, the dark nobles in howdahs of gold and silver, the mighty 
crowd of elephants, the retainers each in livery and badge, the 
stzady lines of the white bayonets, the huge, dark-faced crowd 
swaying forward in its interest in the scene,—that scene is a micro- 
cosm of what India would be if we suffered her States to organize 
their society as they themselves desire. ‘The Oude experiment 
will tell us if that desire can be gratified with safety to our rule. 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
[fo tne Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 


Sir,—In a letter of “ H.' F.’s,” and in a clear and thoughtful 
article on ‘‘ Dogma,” contained in your Jast issue, two objections are 
raised to the programme of the Free Christian Union and the 
arguments of itsdefenders. “ H. F.,” taking exception toa phrase 
of mine, denies that there can be any ‘‘ agreement in essentials ” 
between those who do and those who do not believe in orthodox 
dogmas. And it is further urged that the Unionists, while pro- 
fessing to discard theology, are really attempting to construct 
their Union upon a theological basis. 

It is true, no doubt, that many persons do not only hold their 
dogmas in a real and living sense, but could find no firm bond of 
union without them. For these persons the dogmas involve the 
essentials ; and for these the proposed Union could obviously have 
no attractions, So far “H. F.” is right. But there are many 
others, whether Christians, or theists, or sceptics, who feel that 
community of religious sentiment, apart from Christian beliefs, is 
a far stronger bond than any other. To them, therefore, this 
community of sentiment constitutes the essentials of religion ; and 
to them such an Union would be welcome. For it brings into 
prominence what they regard as most important, and gives them 
an opportunity (which they have often eagerly and vainly sought) 
of exchanging a sympathy which they deeply feel, where sympathy 
is most needed, and is likely to be most effective. 

The other objection amounts to this. ‘The Unionists, you 
think, are making an arbitrary distinction, and so far are injuring 
their cause. ‘The orthodox have dogmas (you say), and the pro- 
jected Union has dogmas, and they are drawing a line where no- 
line can usefully or justly be drawn. 

This appears to me to be wrong. ‘The sole postulate of religion, 
the existence of God, is a dogma, certainly, but a dogma of quite 
a different kind from the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Resurrection, and the other dogmas of the Creeds. We draw the 
line really between natural religion and revealed religion. We 
put aside theology, we take our stand only upon theism. And 
this, too, from no insidious leaning to dogma, but because without it 
religion is out of the question. Nor, again, is the term ‘‘ Christian ” 
necessarily exclusive. Jews and atheists, if they are excluded, 
are excluded only like any others, from having no-need or desire of 
promoting religious sympathy. The Union opens its arms to all 
who believe in religion, whether they further believe in revelation 
or no. ‘Those alone are shut out who know nothing of religion, 
and with them religious sympathy is clearly impossible. 

The important things to human life are God, conscience, sin, 





prayer, repentance, love; and the true meanings of these are to be 
realized by living a religious life, and by that alone. To the 


| attainment of that end the lives and thoughts of all noble and 
| spiritual men are indeed a stimulus and help. And most of all 


about irrigation and railways, for which neither he nor his order | (whatever dogmatic view we hold) is such aid to be derived from 
cared a straw, was not the matter; but that he and they should be | the life and thoughts of Christ. 


there at all welcoming an English lord, with the blood of Sir Henry | 


To promote religious sympathy, I repeat, is the object of this 


Lawrence dripping as it were down upon their heads. The Vice- | Union ; and from the framing of its programme, it appears to me 
roy’s reply, like all his replies to Indian addresses, was a haughty calculated to effect that object most widely, among those most in 


lecture, bidding the Talookdars see that as their rights over their 
tenants had been made absolute, they should use them kindly and 


i 


| need of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
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RELIGIOUS UNION. 

(To tue Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—Suppose a union to be formed for the promotion of water- 
drinking, resting on the acceptance of the proposition, ‘It is 
good to drink water.” And suppose the proposal made to sub- 
stitute, as the basis of union, the proposition, ‘‘ It is good to drink 
water out of glass vessels,” clearly the basis of union would be 
narrowed. Why? Not because the one proposition is dogmatic, 
and the other not dogmatic, for both would be equally dogmatic ; but 
because the second proposition adds to a dogma in which all water- 
drinkers must agree, one as to which some water-drinkers may 
differ. 

Is not the case of the Free Christian Union and the dogma of 
the Incarnation similar? ‘The Union, as you most truly say, rests 
upon a dogma,—the dogma, namely, that a true personal relation 
may subsist between the Spirit of God and the spirit of man, in so 
far as men follow the guidance of Christ. More comprehensive 
dogmas may be imagined, dogmas of pure morality, for instance, 
which those might accept who reject the notion of such a 
relation as a delusion. So a union of drinkers might be formed 
upon the maxim, ‘‘ It is good to drink,” without the limitation 
introduced by the word “‘ water.” But if the Free Christian 
Union is to be a religious union at all, it must be limited to the 
dogmatic basis which makes religion conceivable. It must be 
restricted to ‘‘ water,” but why add the “ glass vessels?” Is it 
not possible for a religious union to be formed upon the basis of 
the dogma implied in the Sermon on the Mount, without super- 
adding to them those implied in the fourth gospel? ‘That the 
dogma of the Incarnation states a great spiritual fact I hold with 
you. That fact I believe to declare the true character of God. 
But this character is eternal,—the declaration was temporal. 
May we not join in religious communion with those to whom the 
character declared is a reality, though they differ from us as to 
the mode of its manifestation ? 

If the dogma asserted implied a denial of the dogmas not 
asserted, the case would be different. But is this the case? Does 
not the dogma of the Incarnation rest upon a faith deeper than 
itself—the faith, namely, in Him to whom, in St. Paul’s words, 
‘* The Son shall deliver up the Kingdom, that God may be all in 
all”? And may not a union restricted, as its basis, only to the 
assertion of this faith be the means appointed by God for leading 
to the general acceptance of the dogmas built up by the Catholic 
Church on this foundation, so far as they are true? Has not 
experience sufficiently proved the impossibility of producing unity 
by exclusion? May it not, then, be worth while seriously to try 
the opposite course of producing unity by inclusion ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. V.N. 

[We scarcely see what our correspondent is driving at. 
We quite agree with him, but yet assert that the “ Christian” 
limitation was useless and injurious for the purpose of union 
for free interchange of even religious thought, and that greater 
limitations are needed for true union in practical worship.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





LANGUAGE AND ITS STUDY. 

[To Tue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—Will you permit an amateur to make a few remarks on your 
review of the 16th November on this interesting subject, and on 
some of the examples therein adduced ? 

That its views are in the main correct, I do not dispute ; as it is 
self-evident, maugre Max Miiller, that a very large portion of his 
language is obtained by man from bis imitative power, and that 
this furnishes us with the only clear and intelligible explanation of 
the origin of very many words in his vocabulary. But to trace his 
entire stock to such a principle is absurd, for it ends in mere 
assertion, as in Mr. Wedgwood’s work, of similarities between 
sound and sense, which frequently exist only in imagination. On 
the other hand, to take a parcel of sounds perfectly arbitrary, as 
Sanscrit professors do, and to tell you that these constitute the 
origin of language, is even more unsatisfactory. What information 
is gained by Mr. Max Miiller telling us that everything “ rings ” 
(he might have excepted the bells in many cases), I cannot con- 
ceive, any more than his wit in the nicknames he has tried 
to attach to the natural speech of man. If I were to judge of 
Mr. Miiller’s theories hy his practice, [ could scarcely be prepossessed 
in their favour by such derivations as fveble from flebilis, and 
petty for petit, from petitus, coupled with his absurd denial of call 
(old English calc) having any connection with x«?.¢w. And this, 





forsooth! because it would form an exception to Grimm’s law, | 


which he seems to set far above all other laws, whether human or 
divine. The great mental principle which assists man in the 
formation of language is the association of ideas. ‘Thus, 
in most languages head becomes synonymous with chief, 
and this may perhaps lead us to the connection between 
cesaries, hair of head, and Cesar. That this was a 
borrowed word there can be little doubt, when we consider 
that to express the same idea they had the simpler sounds of 
crinis, coma, pilus, and ca-pillus. Now, in Persia and Hindee kes 
is hair, and sur head, to this day, and ies in cw-swr-ies is merely 
a Latin termination. ‘The name Cesar had possibly been applied 
origivally to a child born with a more than usual quantity of hair. 
The root sur (spelled also sir, ser, seer) is a probable origin of sir, 
sire, and abusively, of sirrah. ‘The word cock, when applied to 
anything raised, appears to be a variety of the German hoch, 
high, and has no relationship to the bird. Coquette in French, and 
perhaps even cox-comb in English, seem related to the Welsh 
coey, vain, as in coeyen, a vain wench, coeqyn, a coxcomb. The 
latter word may be a corruption of coegsym, completely vain. 
This word coeg (allied to Latin vac-uus, empty ?) is also the origin 
of quack in quack-doctor, Welsh coey-feddyy, and in jack-daw, 
W., coeg-frau, we seem to have a corruption of the same root. 

I may merely add that in the Osetian, a Caucasian dialect, sir 
and essw meant head ; and that perhaps khan and king are formed 
on the same analogy, ceaun being head in Irish, and languages 
being, to use your expression, dove-tailed into each other ina 
manner not to be accounted for even by German Professors of 
Sanscrit.—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR SEAMEN. 

[To tar Epiror oF THe “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,— Your note on the Apothecaries’ Hall reminds me of a con- 
versation in which I took part a few evenings since, when I was 
led to make a suggestion which I intended afterwards to bring 
before the public. 1 do not know that it is likely to receive more 
careful attention from the readers of any journal than from those 
of the Spectator. 

The presence among us of an interesting young sailor—a mate 
in the merchant service—naturally led us to talk of the sea. ‘The 
subject of medical officers on board merchant vessels came up. 
Our young sailor believed that very many lives were lost for want 
of medical attendance in vessels in which there was no medical 
officer. 

Of course, it is only on board the largest and best appointed of 
our merchant vessels that we can expect to find regularly quali- 
fied medical men. I suggested that a certain amount of medical 
and surgical knowledge should be required on the part of the men 
who presented themselves for examination before the Board of 
Trade, so that all the ship’s officers might have sufficient medical 
knowledge to enable them to deal skilfully with ordinary diseases 
and common accidents. ‘Those present who knew more than I 
knew of the qualifications already required before a young man 
can obtain his certificate, seemed to think that the present exami- 
nation was quite severe enough. 

This led me to modify my suggestion. Let there be a medical 
examination, which it shall be optional for any sailor to undergo. 
I say any sailor, because I see no reason for confining such ex- 
amination to officers. Of course, practically, few but officers 
would attempt to pass; and should it happen that in a ship none 
of whose officers had passed that examination there was a sailor 
who had done so, his medical skill would be as much at the ser- 
vice of the officers, and would be exercised as completely under 
their control, as his skill in anything else. Without going into 
details, I only add that the more I think about the plan the more 
satisfied I am that it would be the means of creating a class of 
ships’ officers whose services would be worth more, and who would 
therefore be more eagerly sought for by shipmasters, than those 
who were without such special knowledge. 

It is possible that my suggestion may have little in it that is 
new, and that what is new may be less valuable than, in my 
comparative ignorance of nautical affairs, I imagine it to be. 
But what little I know of sailors leads me to take great interest in 
them. Surely, much that is at present objectionable in a sailor's 
life may be removed by a little attention—attention that is quite 
practicable—to his comfort, intelligence, and health.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. R. 


[To rue Eprror or Tne “ Srecraror.”} 
Sir,—The reviewer of the Life of Sir Philip Francis in your late 
number repeats a correction of Lord Macaulay by the writer on 
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the same subject in Jraser, to this effect :—** Lord Macaulay 
asserts that Francis was born and passed the first ten years of his 
life within a walk of Luttrellstown. He was born in Dublin, and 
quitted Ireland for ever in his fifth or sixth year.” But the writer 
in I’raser has led the reviewer into a mistake. According to Mr. 
Parkes (Memoirs, Vol. I., p. 4.) Philip Francis was born in Dublin 
(Luttrellstown is, I believe, in county Dublin); his father, the 
doctor, left for England when Philip was only five or six years 
old; but Philip remained behind, at a free school kept by a Mr. 
Roe; nor is there any reason to suppose that he left Ireland before 
the age of ten years. 

The statement of Lord Macaulay appears therefore to be strictly 
accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., A FRANCISCAN. 





ULSTER TENANT RIGHT. 

[To rue Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—Will you kindly permit me to disown Mr. Murphy’s defi- 
nition of our Tenant Right ? When [ took my present farm, the 
agent, having received the sum which he had paid’ my predecessor 
for tenant right, said, ‘‘ Now, the soil, in a state of nature, is 
the landlord’s; everything on it and in itis yours.” We do not 
therefore regard our tenant right as ‘ permission to sell the 
right of occupation of our farms,” but simply as the right to be 
remunerated for all permanent improvements made at our 
expense. 

If the landlords recoup all such outlay, we shall be quite will- 
ing to be dealt with as English and Scotch farmers are.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AN Utster Tenant FARMER. 





BOOKS. 
——~—_— 
NAUTICAL LANGUAGE.* 

Tur friends of the working-man, while bristling with anxiety to 
vindicate his political claims, have been less eager to register his 
titles to intellectual honours. And yet the language, and through 
language the literature, of every nation, is indebted to the working- 
man for a characteristic and vigorous element. ‘That admirable 
structure which we call the English language was not made useful 
and beautiful without the labours of the forge, the farm, and the 
workshop. Were our language to be deprived of the wealth which 
it owes to the brawny arm of the blacksmith, the stout toil of the 
farmer, and the cunning craft of the mechanic, the effective periods 
of oratory and the brilliancy of poetry would be seriously muti- 
lated and marred. For the language of men exercising a specific 
trade is soon transferred to the general uses of society, and 
becomes an historical expression for the progress of a nation 
in the way of commercial and industrial activity. The phrase- 
ology of trades contains their history, and the story of a 
single word is often the history of some particular branch of 
industry. And among the various classes of working-men the 
national language, and accordingly the national literature, like 
the national prosperity, are eminently indebted to those who 
follow the sea. In the common circumstances and emotions 
of daily life an Englishman has a predilection for expressing himself 
in sea idioms. In doubt he is ‘‘ at sea,” in alarms he is ‘‘ taken 
aback,” in a dispute he may chance to “ fall foul” of his neighbour, 
in an ebullition of pride he may be ‘“ brought to his bearings,” in 
easy circumstances it is ‘‘ plane sailing,” in misfortune or sickness 
he becomes ‘‘ a wreck,” while, if he is in luck he may secure ‘‘ a good 
berth.” ‘+Even our Parliamentary orators,” as Admiral Smyth 
puts it in a preface, distinguished by a quaintly rough but appro- 
priate style, ‘with a proper national bias, talk of swamping a 
measure, danger ahead, taking the wind out of an antagonist’s 
sails, drifting into war, steering a bill through the shoals of oppo- 
sition or throwing it overboard, following in the wake of a leader, 
trimming to the breeze, tiding a question over the session, opinions 
above or below the gangway, and the like, so rife of late in St. 
Stephen’s; even when a member rats on secing that the pumps 
cannot keep his party from falling to leeward, he is but imitating 
the vermin that quit a sinking ship.” And the idioms which so 
happily illustrate the occurrences of domestic and public life are 
employed with equal force in the most exalted regions of prose and 
poetry ; there are perhaps no passages in the Bible which strike so 
home to the English heart as those in which the highest concerns 








are illustrated by metaphors taken from the ocean. ‘The language 


of a maritime people is naturally made up toa great extent of | 
the language of mariners, as the language of a nation must always | 








be controlled by the principal interests of the community, pa 
it has certainly been fortunate for England, in this respect, that 
her interests have been associated with the healthy and actiye 
pursuits of a sailor's life. An American when asked the colour of 
a horse which he had been loudly praising, replied, ‘« W ell, he’s 
just exactly the colour of a twenty-dollar gold piece.” No doubt 
that splendid coin was his highest standard of beauty. A worthy 
American dame, too, concluded her commendations of a young 
man’s character by remarking that he was ‘as clean as a bran 
new twenty-five cent piece.” The French devote serious attention 
to the adornment of the person and the delicacies of the table, 
and they have produced a language delicate and brilliant in an 
admirable degree. ‘They must pardon us if we sometimes per- 
ceive about their language too much taste of sweetmeats and a 
smell of pomatum. They may tell us, perhaps, that our language 
smells of tar. It is, at all events, more healthy. 

But independently of its bearing on the national conversation 
and literature, the language of the British seaman may be expected 
before long to throw much additional light upon the naval history 
of the country and of the world. ‘The carly mysteries of the naval 
art, though obscure, are, we may hope, not impenetrable ; but the 
field of study is large, and the labourers are few. ‘The first mari- 
ners, a people whose boats were provided with but scanty appli- 
ances, and who were unable to venture beyond the neighbouring 
ports of their own coasts, can have had no need of an extensive 
vocabulary of terms; but it must have assumed different propor- 
tions with the improvement of naval architecture, and when 
the horizon of a voyage could be extended into unknown 
worlds. At present the naval history of the Middle Ages is 
buried in obscurity, and before we can hope to obtain any satis- 
factory knowledge of the subject, the literature of that dark period 
will have to be ransacked for all the naval terms and sea idioms 
which it contains, and the correct definition of these will haveto be 
ascertained by the most reliable methods. This will be a long and 
of necessity a weary task, for along the barren shore which will 
have to be traversed the collector cannot expect to pick up more 
than here and there a rare shell or precious stone. But the result 
will be a satisfactory one if it enables us to do justice to an adven- 
turous and historically ill requited body of men, and confirms the 
conjecture—for at present it is only a conjecture—that the Navy of 
the time of the Crusades, which sent its ships from the Adriatic to 
the Black Sea and the shores of Egypt, and from the Gulf of Genoa 
to Flanders, and which brought wealth, and power, and glory to 
Amalfi, Naples, Genoa, Venice, Marseibles, Barcelona, and Constan- 
tinople, must have been supported by no contemptible resources, 
and that the vessels which sailed out of the Meditergancan into 
the Atlantic, explored the coasts of Western Africa, doubled the 
Cape, and guided their adventurous prows towards India 
must have been manned by a better class than mere ignorant 
and reckless sailors. It was in order to give this conjecture 
the corroborative testimony of etymological facts that M. 
Jal undertook his polyglot nautical glossary, a work which 
gives token throughout of conscientious industry, but must be 
consulted with discretion. We are glad to take this opportunity 
of calling attention to it, because the subject, though eminently 
of national importance, does not seem to have attracted much 
enthusiasm in England. If we may take the library of the 
British Museum in some measure as a criterion, we are compelled 
to believe that it is almost entirely overlooked. For the volu- 
minous catalogue of that institution includes few of the works 
essential to even a general study of the subject. It is astonishing 
that the national library should neither contain Captain John 
Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar (1653), nor Sir Henry Manwayring’s 
Seaman’s Dictionary (1644 and 1667). An equally important 
desideratum is Roéding’s Allgemeines Warterbuch der Marine, while 
the works of Lescallier, ‘I'went, Willaumez, Stratico, Lantsheer, 
Neumann, Boteler, Blanckley, and many others are either feebly 
represented or entirely wanting. And yet the subject, either from 
an historical or from a purely philological point of view, is one of 
ample and varied interest. Our naval relations with Iceland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia offer an interesting page 
of history to the student of the literature and traditions of the 
North, while the rivalries of Carthage and Rome, Venice and 
Genoa, Marseilles and Barcelona, the conflicts of ancient Greece 
and the Byzantine Empire, and the adventures of the Naval 
Knights of Malta and Rhodes furnish sources of abundant interest 
to those who turn their attention towards the naval history of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The philological interest of 
the subject has been so eloquently announced by M. Jal, that we 
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“The study of the nautic vocabulary of a people is, to a certain 
extent, the study of its maritime relations, and the comparative philo- 
logy of sea terms is, therefore, a most interesting feature in the history 
of nations who have one foot on the sea. Considered under this aspect, 
tho language of tho sea deserves a careful examination of its forms, its 
modifications, and its genius. Perhaps the reader may be astonished to 
hear us talk of the genius of a language apparently so strange and bar- 
barous as that usually in the mouths of seamen. But this language has 
a genius of its own, and we may say this with the more authority, since 
in every quarter of tho globe, although its words are different, it has 
the same figures, the same energy, the same conciseness, and the same 
éclat. It is everywhere lively, vigorous, and highly coloured; it is 
everywhere definite and exact, and, at the same time, brilliant and poetic. 
The habit of braving the same dangers, watching the same imposing 
spectacles, and giving life and movement to analogous machinery, has 
inspired the sailors of all nations with the same figures. We find 
among the Malays expressions which might have been translated from 
the ancient Greek. This may seem incredible, but it is true, and, we 
may add, natural. Poetry is one, and its expression cannot greatly vary.” 

The difficulty of tracing naval terms to their etymological source 
has, it will easily be conceived, been greatly increased by the way 
in which they have been mutilated in the mouths of ignorant and 
uneducated men. ‘Take, for instance, the French word ‘ lusin.” 
It is a corruption of the English word ‘‘ housing,” or ‘* house- 
line,” a small line formed of three fine strands, used for various 
purposes. Le housing has become “ lusin,” just as il otio has 
become Joisir. Or again, ‘* brigand” was originally the name of 
a soldier who wore a particular kind of armour. These brigands 
were a lawless set of fellows, and the name, having fallen into 
disrepute, came to be applied to the pirates of the Mediterranean, 
who employed small swift vessels, with a light draught of water. 
These were then called brigantines, and hence, by corruption, came 
the name, ‘ brig.” In Webster's Dictionary the term “ lug- 
sail” seems to be connected with the verb ‘ lug,” from 
the Anglo-Saxon lyccan; but the analogy of the French 
term for this sail, voile de fortune, or simply fortune, 
seems to suggest its connection with the word luck, from 
the Icelandic Jukka, This seems to us far more reason- 
able than to suppose the French term to have been the result 
of a misunderstanding. It is generally taken for granted that 
bowsprit is a name derived from its being attached to the bow 
of a vessel, but it is well to remember that in Sir Henry Man- 
wayring’s Dictionary it is spelt ‘ boltsprit,” and by Captain John 
Smith ‘ boudspret,” so that this origin of the word can scarcely 
have suggested itself to the minds of the earliest authorities on the 
subject. Again, in Webster's Dictionary, which derives additional 
authority from its etymological assertions having been submitted 
to Mr. Whitney, of Yale College, ‘‘ berth ” is referred to ‘‘ birth,” 

from ‘‘bear.” ‘The word is not noticed by M. Jal, but surely it 
must have some connection with the French word “ berceau,” a 
cradle. In fact, the subject is full of undeveloped etymological 
interest. ‘The sailor, for instance, puts his cable (Arabic habl, 
from habd) round the capstan (Latin, cabestrare, capistrum), and 
heaves on it in good old English fashion (Anglo-Saxon, hebban, 
hefan). What, by the bye, is the origin of the word ‘ carlines ” 
or “ carlings,” which has been received into so many languages ; 
or of ‘‘ garnet ” ? 

We have extended our view of the subject a good way beyond 
the horizon of Admiral Smyth’s book, the range of his work being 
confined to the first period of linguistic studies—the compilation 
and definition of verbal facts. Although what he has done leaves 
a good deal to be done, it gives evidence of creditable industry 
and of all the hearty zeal which an Englishman looks for from a 
tried and meritorious sailor. Besides the strict technicalities of 
naval nomenclature, the gallant Admiral has not neglected the 
social side of sea life, and we think he has done well to include in 
his dictionary some slang terms peculiar to the cabin and the 
caboose. Some of these terms, however, like many of the technical 
designations, are not defined with very satisfactory clearness. So 
excellent an authority might have shed a fuller light upon the 
nature of ‘‘ Davy Jones,” and who was that unlucky Jackson 
who, “after feeding for a week in the bread-room, could not 
escape through the scuttle,” thus giving rise to the phrase, 
* Jammed in aclinch like Jackson ?” Surely, too, there must be some 
more hopeful explanation of the term * dog-watches ” than Hood's 
conjecture that they were so called from being * cur-tailed.” 
There is something singularly vague about the Admiral’s defini- 
tion of the word ‘ overwhelm,”—*‘ a comprehensive word derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon wylm, a wave. Thus the old song— 
“ Lash’d to the helm, should seas o’erwhelm.” But the arch- 
lexicographer Dr, Johnson himself was sometimes equivocal in his 
explanations, as, for instance, when he defined * dragoon ” asa sol- 
dier ** who fights ‘edi (/vrently on foot or on horseback.” On the other 
hand some of the explanations of slang terms are quaint and expres- 





sive. ‘‘ Lubber,” an awkward, unseamanlike fellow, from a northern 
word implying a clownish dolt. A boatswain defined them as 
“fellows fitted with teeth longer than their hair, alluding to 
their appetites.” In the Burnynge of Paull’s Church, there is an 
explanation of a cognate term, *‘ An Abbey lubber, that was idle, 
well fed, a long, lewd, lither loiterer, that might work and would 
not.” Of ‘“ growlers ” the Admiral says, ‘* Smart, but sometimes 
all-jaw seamen, who have seen some service, but indulge in invec- 
tives against restrictive regulations, rendering them undesirable 
men; there are also too many ‘civil growlers’ of the same kid- 
ney.” He is rather hard upon aides-de-camp, and in his definition 
of them, his grammar, as is frequently the case, is rather loose. 
‘“¢ Aide-de-camp, a military staff officer, who carries and circulates 
the general’s orders ; and another class, selected as expert at carving 
and dancing.” In the matter of naval cuisine, Admiral Smyth 
stands up for that rudely abused person the ‘‘sea cook.” ‘Though 
they are at times libelled as being sent from the infernal regions, 
they are pretty fair in their way,” he says, ‘ and though no great 
shakes in domestic chemistry, they can enter the lists against any 
white-aproned artiste at pea soup, beef steak, lobscouse, pillaw, 
curried shark, twice-laid, or savoury sea-pie.” 
PAPA’S WISE DOGS.* 

Tne only fault of this amusing little book, which is not only good 
in itself, but admirably illustrated by the author, is the Mrs. 
Markhamy shape,—if we may be allowed to coin an adjective from 
a painful reminiscence of our childhood,—into which its stories 
are unfortunately thrown by the author. Mrs. Markham’s his- 
tories of England and France, into which the persons of 
that worthy historian herself and of certain impertinent (but 
we hope imaginary) infants are irrelevantly introduced, and are 
made to indulge in a line of conversational remark which, in a 
dramatic sense, is of a highly improbable kind, though excellently 
well adapted to bring out the fragments which remained of Mrs. 
Markham’s learning after the narrative chapters had been con- 
cluded, were perhaps better known and more frequently used 
thirty years ago than they now are. But Richard, the highly impro- 
bable little prig of thirteen, who came to his mother with tears in 
his eyes, to say he could not understand the English histories he 
had been studying, and that he wished she would prepare one for 
him herself, and who provoked his mother to so many acts of bland 
encouragement and moral pats on the head,—George, the warrior 
spirit, who always went in for fighting kings, and was evidently 
invented to give the old lady an opportunity of moralizing 
on the superficial character of military glory,—and little Mary, 
who made imbecile remarks of a highly babyish description which 
always corresponded so fortunately to entertaining little social 
anecdotes which Mrs. Markham had come across in her reading, 
have remained deeply engraved on many middle-aged minds of the 
present day as monuments of the complex, clumsy, and irritatingly 
condescending machinery by which elderly people suppose that 
they are “adapting” their instruction to the minds of childish 
recipients. A conversational machinery of somewhat similar 
awkwardness and irrelevance is the only fault of this otherwise 
charming little book. Here is the opening,—and dialogue of an 
equally intrusive description runs though the whole :—* ‘ Papa, 
instead of a story to-night, please tell us of all the dogs yOu ever 
had.’ And the speaker, a little girl of nine with bright golden 
hair, which Papa irreverently called ‘ carrots,’ drew a footstool to 
Papa’s feet and composed herself to attention, feeling quite con- 
fident that her request would be granted. ‘ But, Katie, this is 
rather unreasonable, secing that [ am more than forty years 
old, and have had almost as many dogs.’ — ‘ But Papa,’ in- 
terrupted Janie, a little fair-haired monkey of five, ‘ sister means 
all the wise dogs you ever had, from Fan to Nic.’ ‘ But 
children,’ interposed mamma, ‘ you know all Papa’s dog stories 
by heart.’—‘ Never mind,’ answered Janice, ‘ we can hear them 
again,’ ”’—and so forth, in scraps of dialogue throughout the stories. 
Now, it is not that we question the authenticity of these interesting 
childish personalities, as we do that of Mrs. Markhain’s trio of in- 
fantine critics. We dare say Katie, and her golden hair, and her 
nickname of carrots, aud the little fair-haired monkey of 
five, and Mamma, too, are all perfectly historic characters. 
But they are very intrusive and irrelevant figures, exhibited to 
provoke very much the just minds of childish readers who go to 
this book to hear about dogs, and not about Katie’s golden hair 
and her papa’s nickname for it, and their great-grandfather the 
benevolent bishop, and their other distinguished relations. 
Indced, the officious interventions of these various personages in 
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the dog stories, and the vexatious dialogue in which the stories are 
framed, affect one at times with an impatient desire to send Katie 
and Janieto bed,and beg Papato stick to the point and not digressto 
irrelevant moralities. When we weretold, for instance, that “* Unques- 
tioning obedience should be the first lesson taught to dogs and bairns; 
if children are always obedient they are always happy,” we were 
so outraged by this base imposition, an imposition not only on 
the golden-haired Katie and the fair-haired monkey of five, but 
on all the infantine readers of the book, that we very nearly 
withdrew our credence from all Papa’s stories of dogs, on the 
strength of a piece of mendacity at once so irrelevant and so 
clearly betraying its diplomatic motive. But, on the whole, we 
imagine that Papa is one of those who, though he would tell 
didactic fibs about abstract morality to children with the 
idea of moulding their characters to what he supposes to be 
a great virtue, would probably not tell amusing fibs as to mat- 
ters of history as to which the sense of veracity in model 
parents is apt to be much more lively. And, indeed, the 
stories themselves, when taken out of the rather vexatious frame- 
work of childish prattle and parental condescension, have all the 
air of truthfulness about them. It is a sad mistake diligently to 
hechildren in this way, if we may be allowed to coin a word, 
stories intended to take hold of the earnest and straightforward 
imagination of children. Nobody wants to know that Janie’s blue 
eyes ‘* enlarged so enormously ” when her father spoke of “ tiffin,” 
that he had to explain it was the Hindoostanec slang word for 
luncheon, Such an interruption is a gross offence against the 
true spirit in which the stories of the wise dog, Fan, should be 
told. No doubt Janie may really have asked its meaning with her 
eyes and have received the explanation ; but the very fact that in 
her eager interest she asked the meaning only with her eyes, 
should have taught Papa to explain the word (if it were necessary 
to use it at all) in the briefest possible way in a bracketed trans- 
lation, and not to lug Janie and her blue eyes into the narrative. 
Ilaving had out our grumble, which we hold to be due to the 
many children who will feel an inarticulate wrath which they 
will be unable to express, at these forced Mrs. Markhamisms 
in stories about dogs, we are quite ready to praise warmly the dog 
stories themselves, and the admirable illustrations by which they 
are accompanied. ‘+ Papa” is evidently really fond of dogs, and 
able to appreciate them with more humour than might be 
expected from his tendency to invent fictitious laws of the 
universe for children. But he is not at all up to Dr. John Brown 
as a narrator of dog stories. He applies just a shade of that arti- 
ficial and conventional morality to his dogs which he evidently 
thinks due to his children. ‘Thus, after demonstrating the many 
high intellectual qualities and profound affections of his dog Nic, 
he remarks heartlessly that at one time Nic strayed so much from 
him that he thought of * getting rid of him,”—which shows with 
what levity he really regards the relation of master and dog, 
and this, too, of a dog who, according to his own story, besides 
his other virtues, knows the Lord’s Prayer quite well, though, we 
admit, only regarding it as the signal for the cessation of the morn- 
ing prayer. One of the best stories in the book is that of Fan’s 
humorous ruse to evade punishment for her escapades with 
‘* pariah” dogs, that is, dogs of the lowest caste in India, which 
run wild without any particular master. ‘‘ Papa” applied his 
theory of obedience for dogs to interdict this social intercourse, but 
Fan had more catholic views, holding a theory of canine liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, and evidently basing herself on the 
maxim, ‘canis sum, et nihil canini a me alienum puto ;” so she 
continued to consort with the pariah dogs, and to evade her master’s 
wrath by the following stroke of playful humour :— 





“«*The grounds belonging to my house were surrounded by a hedge 
of cactus, or prickly pear, with a curious many-pronged thorn, which it 
shed all about its neighbourhood. Fan used constantly to get these 
thorns into her feet, and if, when I was out riding, I saw her limping, 
| dismounted and took out the thorn. She waited with her paw up for 
me to extract it, and always got a pat and a “ Poor old Fan!” on these 
occasions. She had also a bad habit of running after pariah dogs, that 
is to say, dogs without any particular owner, which infest all villages in 
India, and being usually very much knocked about, and not kindly used, 
always expect bad treatment, and are therefore often savage and ill- 
tompered.’—" Are they wise dogs?”—" Yes, I believe all dogs are; 
aud I have known many cases of sagacity among these. Tor example, 
thoy will hunt deer of their own accord in packs, and will purposely 
drive the deer they have selected to a tank or pond, and as soon as the 
poor beast has taken the water, a portion of the pack will go round and 
watch for his landing. But, to return to Fan. ‘To cure her of running 


after pariah dogs, I used, if she did so when I was riding, to dismount, | 


and give hor a cut with my whip; not very hard, you know, but enough 
to show her she was naughty. One day, Fan set off after a sour-looking 
pariah. I called, but Miss I'an was too intent on her chase to take any 
notice for some time. When at last she did stop, I got off my horse and 
walked up to her, very deliberately, whip in hand. As I got near her 





she lifted up one foot and went very lame, looking up piteously into my 
face, as if she was in great pain. I thought no more of flogging her, 
but called out, “Poor old dog, have you got a thorn in your foot?” 
But as I stooped to take it out, she frisked away from me, and ran off 
barking and positively laughing with glee at having taken me in, and 
changed her punishment into a petting.’ ” 

‘That Fan did not mean it as a serious deception, but as a pleasant 
joke, we may infer with some certainty from the following repeti- 
tion of thisvuse. Fan had been with her master in his palanquin, 
but he had turned her out for a run through a shady part of the 
journey where there were trees :— 

“ Presently [ looked out, and found that we had left the trees and the 

monkeys, and poor Fan was toiling along in the deep sand, keeping in 
the shadow of the palanquin, looking very tired, with her tongue hang- 
ing out of her mouth. I watched her for a little as she trudged along, 
when she suddenly saw me, and immediately lifted up her foot, and 
looking up in a very melancholy manner, became so lame she could 
hardly walk. I called out ‘ You old fool, an!’ and down went the 
paw, and she raced along, laughing and barking at me. So I took her 
into the palanquin again, to her great delight.” 
It would be impossible to show a true sense of humour more per- 
fectly than this. “Papa” asserts, and gives some instructive 
examples of his assertion, that wise dogs dislike to have their por- 
trait taken, but his theory strikes us as very inadequate :—“ ‘ Why 
do dogs dislike being drawn? All dogs do. I think it is that 
drawing them involves a good deal of staring at them, and no one 
likes that. Singh always threw himself on his back if he caught 
any one trying to draw him.’” We doubt very much whether it 
is the minute inspection to which they object. They rather like 
minute notice, unless they are made to look the inspector straight 
in the face, which always puts them out of countenance, but this is 
not at all necessary for portrait-taking. We suspect the truth to 
be that they are always suspicious of elaborate preparations made 
in connection with themselves. ‘They detect directly if a medicine 
is being mixed for them, or any preparation for washing them being 
made, by the glances of those who are preparing; and as they 
at once see some connection between the strokes of the por- 
trait-taker’s pencil and themselves, they regard it as a prac- 
tical plot (kind unknown) against their immediate well-being. 
And as all dogs are conservative and don’t like the look of any 
conspiracy in which they are mixed up, the object of which they 
do not know, they resent the painting or drawing sinply on this 
account,—that it is a scheme in which they are concerned, and the 
object of which they do not understand. 

The stories of Singh, too, are very good, and we can cordially 
commend the substance of this book, as distinguished from its form, 
as eminently adapted to raise the standard of primary education 
for dogs, and even to throw out a few hints as to their secondary 
education which well deserve attentive consideration. 





VON SYBEL’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
Herr von SysBer has not added very much in this extremely 
valuable book to our direct knowledge of the French Revolution. 
He describes the economic causes of that great movement, the 
physical misery of the French people, the injustice and imbecility 
of the fiscal system, the crushing weight of privileges and exemp- 
tions with great force and careful accuracy, but he hates the 
movement itself too keenly to be either pictorial or judicial. No 
one who does not sympathize at least in some degree with the 
passion for equality, with the hatred of privilege aroused 
by centuries of unpunished insolence, with the feeling, absurd 
as it may have been, which made a costume appear a 
crime, can thoroughly understand or fittingly describe that 
political cyclone, can feel how completely it called a new 
heaven and a new earth into existence, how it changed the mental 
attitude as well as the social position of every human being within 
its range. Herr von Sybel, though to himself he seems probably 
only too coldly impartial, neither likes France nor Frenchmen, and 
his judgment of their greatest and most characteristic outburst is 
tainted, to speak plainly, with something of vulgarity. He believes 
lin the crimes of Philip of Orleans, for example, like an English 
citizen of the period, evidently thinks that his gold was the great 
moving spring of tumult, considers that he had a definite plan for 
getting rid of Louis XVL., and himself mounting the throne. He 
may be right, but he does not devote either space enough or learn- 
| ing enough to a point upon which almost all French and English 
| historians are against him, does not seem to see that a direct 
| accusation of hiring assassins wants more proof and better proof 





than an almost impossible letter from the Duke of Orleans to his 
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panker, directing him to refuse the pay of his mercenaries because | it as the curtailment of a Russian fief, and the cutting off of a Russian 
they have not killed “ Le Marmot,” as they undertook to do. | province. She consented to it because she was obliged to do 80, and she 
‘ ‘ , . -__, | consoled herself by looking to the future, and by the increase it brought 
The notion, too, that Danton was mainly influenced by a thirst | ¢, Russian power in Europe. We may here make use of the words 
for plunder is inconsistent with all we know of the great Jacobin’s | which one of the best informed of the Russian Ministers addressed to 
character. Like hundreds of other Frenchmen of his time, he was | ey ae nang ~ as ” ee re ae he —_ ba 
corrupt, loved money and pleasure, and perhaps regarded all he beans aang rycen nd T tetetian Rain into vec, ictuneaite 
took as booty from an enemy, but the thirst of gain was not an | with the other nations of Europe, and opening to her a more extended 
operating motive in his career. Herr von Sybel interprets the | theatre for the employment of her power and her talents, for the grati- 
celebrated sentence, “If the counter revolution arrives, what hast fication of her pride and her passions, and for the advancement of her 
be " . interests; to frustrate the consequences of this successful plan, would 
thou done to be hanged?” as an acknowledgment of conscious | },, to attack the unity of the government.” 
crime, Whereas it was only a party test, an expression of a 
thought the belief in which had much to do with the crimes 
of the Revolution, that if the reaction came the aristocracy would 
be horribly cruel. The ‘ White Terror” subsequently showed 
how accurate that belief had been. Herr von Sybel assigns too 
large a part to Lafayette and the bourgevisie, and does not recog- 
niz2 sufficiently the utter selfishness of that armed middle class 
which was quite content with the Revolution when it had scarcely 
begun, when it had done everything for them and nothing what- 
ever for the mass of the population of France. is description, 
however, of the night’s work in that hot August, when feudalism 
perished, when centuries of crime were punished and, so to speak, 
expiated by one colossal robbery, is one of singular force and 
minuteness, and will add to the knowledge even of those who have 
really studied the Revolution. The grand merit of his book, how- 
ever, that which makes it a great contribution to the literature of 
the Revolution, is its account of the attitude assumed by the German 
dynasties, his revelation often anticipated, but hitherto never fully 
supplied, of the imbecile selfishness and wickedness of the Powers 
who attempted in vain to restrain France, and who, by their weak 
violence, changed a democratic and internal into a military 
and propagandist movement. Herr von Sybel has had access 
to masses of documents hitherto jealously secluded from the 
public gaze. He has been permitted to read the letters of the 
Duke of Brunswick to the German Ministers, to search the French 
Depot de la Guerre, the Staats Archive of Berlin, the latter 
hitherto almost inaccessible, and the most secret records of the 
Austrian Government in Belgium, and has consulted all the works 
hitherto published by the Russian Government. ‘The result is a 
narrative of the highest interest for the student of history, in which 
we see the policy and secret motives of the German Courts as 
clearly as they were seen by their kings, the ideas with which 
they went to war, the reasons for their many failures, the justifi- 








Catharine was ready, it is true, if there was no other way, to 
surrender part of Poland to Germany; but she thought in sur- 
rendering it she was making sacrifices, was withdrawing outposts 
otherwise deeply planted in Central Europe. On the other hand, 
Leopold of Austria, the able, politic, and sensible heir of the great 
Hapsburg power, a man vicious as any noble of his dissolute 
Court, but calm, patient, and sagacious, had two separate ends. 
The first was to make Poland an appanage of the Electorate of 
Saxony by a treaty settling crown and hat on the same person, 
and thus throw a powerful and, as he hoped, a compact State 
between Russia and Germany,—a State sure to be allied with 
himself,—and thus to lend him invaluable aid in resisting the 
Hohenzollerns, whom then, as now, the Hapsburgs regarded as 
their first and most dangerous foes. His second was to exchange 
Belgium, then an appanage of his House, but from its compara- 
tive independence of little value, for Bavaria. He thought it 
possible, if Bavaria could be seduced, or menaced, or coerced into 
compliance, to transfer the Wittelsbachs to Belgium, and thus 
extend his frontier to the Lake of Constance, acquiring four 
millions of German Catholic and well disciplined subjects, in- 
stead of four million stiffnecked, half French foreigners. ‘To 
these two ends he directed his whole energies ; but so completely 
did the latter take possession of his mind that to secure 
Bavaria he expressed himself willing that Prussia should acquire 
a great increase of territorial power. On his side William, King 
of Prussia, was no less self-absorbed. He was, indeed, actuated 
in a measure by a chivalric hostility to the Revolution, by care 
for the Bourbons, and a feeling for the griefs of the noblesse ; 
but he demanded, nevertheless, a just ‘‘ compensation,” namely, 
the Polish provinces now included under the general name of 
Posen, which demand was, we may add, conceded. ‘The fate of 
Poland, in fact, turned upon that of Belgium, for it was not until 
cations for their few successes, the causes not only of their action Dumouriez had — ied that country that Joseph's ema 
against France, but of the still greater synchronous movement, the | 8°°'?S his a oject futile, claimed pore of E oland, and 
absorption of Poland. threatened if it were not conceded to ask English assistance. 

F : This claim forced Catharine either to defend Poland against Ger- 

IIerr von Sybel considers that he has established, and as far : : 

: ‘ A . many, or to incorporate the greater portion, and aware of the 
as we can perceive, he has established by evidence, the following profound dislike with which her Government was regarded by the 
points :—The three great Powers of the Continent at that day,— Polish nobles, she with great reluctance but decisively accepted 
powers, we may remark, very much feebler for war than they are en ene aie The ferment produced by this decision was 
now,—were not at first heartily opposed to the Revolution. ‘They pecnidine tie 
thought it a phase of the great war which had been raging - oe ’ 
throughout the Continent for years between the sovereigns and| “Lord Whitworth in St. Petersburg and Murray at the Prussian hond- 

: 3 : quarters launched forth into the loudest protests, and the Cabinet of St. 
feudalism; and entertained a polite, ceremonious, but profound | James became daily more zealous in their endeavours to preserve peace 
contempt for the Emigrés, their cause, and their advice. ‘They | with France for themselves, and to restore it between Germany and 


were not in the least degree prepared to go to war for an idea, | France. For it now appeared evident that the longer the revolutionary 
war lasted, and the more widely it extended, the freer scope would the 


unless the idea meant provinces, and their real interest be the Russians gain for their aggressive policy in Eastern Europe. Pitt— 
Revolution was to make make out of it all they could. ‘The Czarina | whom an inveterate delusion has falsely represented as tho real torch of 
Catharine, for example, cared first of all for her suzerainty over | the European conflagration—left no stone unturned at the very last 


> ae . Dia moment to avert the danger from our quarter of the globe. He sent 
Poland, which she thought menaced by Germany, and her first repeated declarations in every direction, that the French ought to be 


object, expressed with cynical frankness to her agents, was to induce allowed to manage their own internal affairs, and that the Republic 
the German Powers, by promises, and protests, and exhibitions of | ought to be acknowledged, as soon as it gave up all efforts on its part to 
anti-French feeling, to involve themselves in a ruinous war with peeps ey oe Stes ane to cotend tte meee. He 
> band er r _o . even consented, in order to gain over Austria to his views, to give up an 
France, during which she would have strengthened her hold over | old principle of English policy, that Belgium must slways be in the 
her great dependency. ‘The author's remarks upon this point are | hands of a great military power as a bulwark against France. Ho pro- 


full of keen historic insight marvellous in a man who evidently | mised Austria his consent to the Bavarian-Belgian Exchange, if sho 
believes that England would sacrifice all principle for a com- would make peace with the French Republic through the mediation of 

: d ded koe @ England, and then on her part support the English protest against the 
mercial treaty, and that she really demanded compensation for partition of Poland.” 


i agai ‘rance. H i— . . 
her enertions agninet Feanee — It seems probable that Pitt would have saved Poland, Russia 
“ The rule of Russia operated more effectually when Poland became dreading a maritime war, when the execution of Louis XVI. 


a Russian province; but that rule had more extensive bounds while ‘ie Ang ‘ “ 
Poland oth a separate but dependent State. Russia was not yet strong aroused a storms of indignation in England which made peace with 
enough to undertake the conquest of that country for herself alone, and | France impossible, and, therefore, rendered the partition easy. A 


was therefore obliged to allow the neighbouring German Powers to share treaty, scttling the share of each, power almost as it now exists, 
in the booty. We shall have an opportunity of observing how deeply was signed on 23rd January, 1793, seventy-five years ago, Poland 


Catharine felt this disadvantage; and it is certain that in the various | |. a F 
partitions of Poland, she was always the last to make up her mind; and disappeared, and England was pacified, according to Herr von 


that she could truly say, that she never would have carried out the | Sybel, by the adoption of her maritime code, which Catharine had 
mene but for the = of the hon sg es - oe of ' set herself to destroy, but really by her recognition of the impos- 
sland, wo must semeusber, agpeaves: $0 Rer Se & Simusans Byes Ses sibility of fighting France and Eastern Europe at one and the same 


that which it assumed in the eyes of the other nations of Europe, who |” = “ git , 
were not concerned in it. While the latter only saw in this act, the; time. ‘The frightful condition of Poland where the population 


plunder and oppression of an independent people, Catharine looked upon , Were the personal slaves of the noble class, who treated them with 
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brutal oppressiveness, aided the design, and the occupations passed 
off without the slightest resistance, the people being unin- 
terested, and the nobles coerced. Herr von Sybel as a patriot 


completely exonerates Prussia from guilt in the transaction, | 


up to the ordinary standard in other subjects, He resented the 
system of school and college prizes as a wilful appeal to the spirit 
of rivalry. In both diet and costume he was simple to quaint- 
ness, being for a long time a vegetarian, always, we believe, a 


alleging that she could not help herself, that unless the King had | teetotaller, and, though the seeds of consumption were in his consti- 
assented to the Partition Russian military governors would have | tution from the first, waving off the pressing offer of flannel 
been fixed in Posen; but he reveals enough to show that terri- waistcoats with a grotesque peremptoriness, on the ground that * it 


torial ambition was the guiding motive of all three Powers, whose 
action resulted in bringing French armies to their capitals. 

Upon every point connected with this great intrigue Herr von 
Sybel is clear, explanatory, and so full that he sometimes forgets 
the French Revolution altogether. The completeness of his 
knowledge makes his somewhat heavy narrative full of interest 
and even of excitement, and it will be read even by those who 
contemn his account of events in Paris with that real delight 
which the student of history feels when obscure passages are made 
plain. We shall wait with impatience for the translation of the 
next two volumes, and trust Herr von Sybel will add to them a 
note or two for his English readers justifying more completely his 
account of British policy. It is probable that England did at 
one time hope to set up a barrier against France by extending 
Belgium, but we need something more than a confidential report 
to Berlin to justify this astounding statement, made, it is stated, 
to the Antwerp Congress. ‘The Duke of York had refused to 
occupy the country between Ostend and Menin :— 

“The limitation implied in these words was more fully explained by 
Lord Auckland, who said that the Duke was empowered to operate in 
common with the Imperial Army only where sieges were concerned ; 
since it was the object of his Court to procure for Belgium a defensive 
line of fortresses on the frontier. ‘I will not conceal the fact,’ he 
added, ‘that England too contemplates a very considerable compensa- 
tion for herself.’ The Prince of Orange then threw out the remark, 
that if all the world was looking for compensation, he hoped that 
Holland would not be excluded, and that her Ambassadors would be 
admitted to any Congress that might take place.” 

If that is true, the world had really conspired to partition 
France, and the Committee of Public Safety were so far in the 


right. 





A PROTESTANT POOR FRIAR.* 
Tue subject of this memoir was probably scarcely more widely 
known in England than any other private man of the middle class 
of average abilities and strongly defined character. But as he repre- 
sented, to very many of those who knew him, the present re- 
viewer among the number, not indeed a more perfect type of 
Christian excellence, but a very high type far more perfectly 
realized, than they have ever elsewhere met with, and as it is 
certainly a far rarer thing to find men who approach closely a high 
Christian standard than men with a yet more perfect standard to 
which they look up contentedly from a very humdrum and 
common-place level of achievement, Mr. Herford was fully 
justified in writing this excellent memoir, which will be read 





with profound interest by all who knew Travers Madge, and | 
we hope with no slight interest by many who never knew him. | 
The latter,—those who never knew him,—may think it a sort of 
affectation of simplicity that Mr. Herford always speaks of his | 
friend as ‘Travers Madge, without any sort of prefix; but the | 
former will know that it would have, in fact, been an artificial | 
effort to speak of him in any other way, as he was from his | 
earliest youth so bitterly and, as we think, fanatically opposed | 
to the formalities of life, so profoundly democratic in his social | 
feelings, that none of his friends, from the most ragged of his | 
Manchester disciples to the richest of his earlier acquaintances, | 
probably ever either spoke of him or addressed him in any other | 
form. ‘The son of an eminent Unitarian minister, and himself | 
intended for the Unitarian ministry, his mind was very early so | 
possessed by intense reaction against the ideas of the world that he | 
would not endure the notion of a “hired” ministry, though he | 
appears to have felt no objection to receiving such support 

from others as the Apostles did,—between which and “hire or ' 
remuneration” he drew a somewhat intangible distinction ;— 
intangible, at least, if he had spent, as he certainly would have 
done, the whole surplus of his hire or remuneration over and above 
his own bare necessities, on the wants of the poor. It was not 
only, however, to the pecuniary notions of the world that he proved 
intractable. Atcollege he rebelled against the system of examina- | 
tions and degrees, which he thought adapted to stimulate the love 
of appearances and ostentations, rather than of real knowledge. 
He always steadily declined taking a degree, though he was both 
a great lover of mathematics and an able mathematician, and quite 





* Travers Madye: a Memoir. By Brooke Herford. London: 


Hamilton and 
Adams. | 


is a wicked thing to waste money extravagantly.” Even at college 
at Manchester, he amused the factory boys by “carrying some book- 
shelves for the college” in the streets to earn sixpence, and he wanted 
to see whether he could not *‘ hold a horse now and then,” or other- 
wise gain his living, without taking money either from the College 
Exhibition or his father. When he left college, though con- 
sumed, as he was all his life, by the highest intensity of religious 
fervour, he preferred gaining his own living, like St. Paul, by 
secular work,—at one time by helping his most intimate friend, Mr. 
Withers Dowson, in a school at Norwich, at another time even 
apprenticing himself to a printer and bookseller, also a private 
friend, Mr. Rawson, of Manchester,—to receiving any equivalent 
for his religious services. Indeed, during the greater part of his 
life,—though he became a member of the Church of England 
before its close,—he steadily objected not only to a hired 
ministry, but to what he called the ‘‘one-man” system of a 
single minister, by which he thought the spiritual life of the 
many was ignored and stifled. In four words, the rule 
of his whole life was, Christian poverty, brotherhood, and 
independence. At the time of his apprenticeship to the Man- 
chester printer he used to rise at half-past four, afterwards at 
half-past three, wake up his poor pupils in their various miserable 
alleys, and teach early classes till breakfast time,—living himself 
on the austerest monk’s fare, aud carrying his dinner ‘in a little 
basin done up in a handkerchief” to the house of a poor friend, 
with whom he eat it in the hour allowed for dinner. In short, 
‘Travers Madge was all his life a sort of Protestant poor friar, not 
ascetic, for all his rigorous self-denials (except, perhaps, the boyish 
rejection of flannel waistcoats) were for the sake of helping others, 
not for the sake of the suffering itself. But except as regarded the 
‘+ discipline ” and the artificial humiliations before others, his self- 
denials were quite as severe, and even more homely and unambi- 
tious in kind, than those of Lacordaire and his Dominicans. In 
a late stage of consumption he struggled on in his mission at Man- 
chester against the appalling misery of the cotton famine of 1862-3, 
devoting every hour he could save from the utter exhaustion 
caused by bleeding of the lungs and a racking cough to alleviating 
the sufferings of the poor, and to giving them the still rarer spiritual 
help which they wanted to teach them how to bear it. ‘There 
were times, too, as it appears to us, when he had much more to 
bear than he would have had to bear as a Roman Catholic poor 
friar,—when he would have been much the happier, though 
no doubt very far indeed from the better, for the power of 
leaning on the authority of such an ancient prestige and 
imperious spirit of command as is wielded by the Catholic 
Church, and for believing that obedience to her is the first 
of religious duties. That the peace and freedom from inward 
struggle which he would thus have gained would have been a ter- 
rible loss to him spiritually, we do not doubt for a moment ; but it 
would have been a great, if not a vast gain, to the practical effi- 
ciency of his missionary labours, which were always in peril from 
his self-distrust, and the reiterated embarrassments of his inner 
mind when the cloud descended upon his spirit. With an earnest 
belief in a supernatural and visible authority to back his natural 
religious fervour, and to retreat upon in times of weakness, he 
might have accomplished far greater things as a missionary than 
he did. As it was, he was ever liable to doubt whether he were 
not arrogating to himself too much influence in his Manchester 
schools and the ragged churches which he extemporized; and on 
the least murmur of ignorant vanity he was accustomed at once 
to throw up the slight and solely permissive authority which, by 
force of superior education and a deeper religious nature, he neces- 
sarily exercised among his poor friends, In those times, too, 
when his own sickness and ‘‘ the heavy and the weary weight of 


' all this unintelligible world” had oppressed his mind and tempo- 


rarily clouded his faith, the habit of implicit deference to a visible 
authority would have been no doubt a great stay. He accom- 
plished much in a narrow sphere, as it was; and what he did 
accomplish was of an infinitely higher kind, though probably far 
less in degree, than it would have been had he leaned on any arm 
more visible and intelligible to human intelligence than that of 
God himself. 

The peculiarity of Travers Madge’s} mind ‘and career was its 
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curious and brilliant simplicity of moral and religious fervour. 
A man of exquisite refinement of fecling, and with a keen love of 
beauty, all the complex intellectual and scientific interests of the 
day seemed to fall off from him, except so far as they bore directly on 
the work of refining, educating, raising, purifying his wretched and 
degraded fellow-countrymen. ‘There is scarcely a trace in this 
memoir of one keen intellectual interest that could be separated from 
this work. Even theology on its intellectual side seemed to have 
little or no deep interest for him. At one time he was deeply absorbed | 
in the question of the scope of the sacrifice of Christ and the cha- 
racter of eternal retribution, and he then leaned apparently to the 
view, afterwards much modified and liberalized, of vicarious punish- 
ment. But even this question interested him only in relation to his 
own profound sense of individual weakness and sin. It was not in its 
larger (as distinguished from its deeper) bearings, not so much as a 
light upon the nature of God, as in the character of an anodyne to 
inward sufferings, that he craved to solve it. For a man of high 
culture, whose perfect refinement was impressed on every line of 
his face, his interest in any topic not directly and closely bound 
up with moral beauty, and purity, or piety was singularly slight. 
He had the intense love of nature which often accompanies this 
temperament, and for the poetry of nature as well as the poetry of 
religious feeling his love was profound. But latterly politics hardly 
arrested his attention, and during his changes of faith we find no 
trace of any attempt to grapple with the difficulties of evidence and 
of philosophy which stood in his way. ‘These outposts of faith 
never gave him apparently any trouble; if his mind was clouded, 
it was not from the oppressive form of any sceptical argument, 
but from temporary sterility and desolation of spirit, when he 
longed in vain for the sense of God’s immediate presence. 
Though brought up a Unitarian, and though he always clung 
faithfully to the protest which Unitarianism, more than any 
other form of Christianity, has consistently made against 
the attempt to judge other men’s consciences and enforce. an 
unscriptural and inhuman ecclesiastical “ discipline,” ‘Travers 
Madge accepted the Atonement, the Incarnation, and the Trinity, 
without any trace, that we can see, of either an intellectual 
struggle or an intellectual want. It was neither, as we read this | 
biography, because any part of the higher theology which he | 
subsequently adopted clashed with his hereditary notions of 
evidence and of natural religion, that the change was delayed, nor | 
because any part of that theology seemed to give him a denper | 
philosophy and a broader basis of thought, that it enmne | 
when it did. It was simply because the sense of sin and the | 
need for redemption seemed to him inadequately felt and 
expressed in the Unitarian Churches, that he was gradually 
repelled from them, and absorbed, almost without any genuinely 
theological conflict of mind, into a Church or Churches which 
seemed to him to feel and express that intense conviction more 
adequately. ‘The sanguine simplicity which spoke in his brilliant 
eye, the ideal radiance, partly perhaps hectic, but in a great 
measure, too, one of visionary hope, which gave a constant flush 
to his face, were of a kind scarcely consistent with merely 
intellectual difficulties and ‘ historic” doubts. It was an insuper- 
able difficulty to him if a certain line of thought seemed to take 
him further from God. It was an unanswerable argument, if, 
instead, it brought him a fresh glow of love and trust. 

And he had his reward in a faith that grew steadily brighter, 
and latterly, too, steadily larger and more genial as well as 
brighter, through all his discouraging work and personal ex- 
haustion, and the repeated failures of his seemingly fragmentary, 
patchwork missions, to the last scene of his life,—he lived only 
to the age of forty-three,—which seems to have been less a farewell 
than a commencement of immortality. Mr. Herford tells us that 
he seemed to pass from a state of the most absolute prostra- 
tion, which had continued and increased for months, of enfeebled 
memory, of almost inaudible articulation, through a momentary 
flush of characteristic energy and ecstasy, both physical and | 
spiritual, inte the other world. He saw, then more clearly than 
ever throughout life, the face of Him for whom he had toiled in | 








the squalid alleys of Manchester and Norwich, and death was a | 
rapture, nota pang. It might well be so. For it was to our 
minds at once the characteristic imperfection and the characteristic 
perfection of his life, that he found so few interests here except 
those exclusively,—perhaps with unjust exclusiveness,—termed 
moral and spiritual, and that he threw his whole soul into them | 
with a singleness of heart which scarce one Englishman in a) 
century achieves. We might wish for a larger ideal of life than 
his. We can scarcely even conceive one more perfectly 
attained. 





A HERO'S WORK.* 

Tae interest of A Hero's Work consists in the skill with which 
two or three strong contrasts are worked out in a tale of still life. 
The hero, Archibald Dundas, is of the military type, “ firmly 
though slightly built,” with “large almond-shaped blue eyes, 
bright and sparkling, but cold and clear as steel.” He is a 
sensible, selfish man, capable of displaying great gallantry, but 
without high principle or any very genuine feeling except 
for himself. His good fortune throws him in the way of Lena 
Carlton, his guardian’s daughter, a pretty, high-minded girl, 
who regards the young officer as a demigod ; and her peculiar ill 
fortune exposes Adrienne la Fontaine, with equal fascinations but 
less principle, to the hero’s seductive arts. Ile forgets his engage- 
ment for a time, and goes down to Brighton with his victim. When 
it becomes inconvenient to live any longer en gargon, he deserts her 
rather more brutally than a man of the world would have done in 
real life, and returns to his old allegiance, which has never nomi- 
nally been renounced. As it happens, he cannot be married 
immediately, and the scandal of his intrigue is discovered. Miss 
Carlton renounces her unworthy lover, and persuades him after 
some time to marry her rival, who had been a friend of her own. 
But Adrienne’s constitution has been shattered by the trials of 
early life, and she dies just as the ceremony is over, with her head 
resting on the altar rails. Miss Carlton is now free to marry 
Major Dundas, and the next and concluding scene shows us the 
two on their bridal tour, while a worthier lover looks on with a 
little bitterness. ‘Tlie hero’s work has been a heartless seduction ; 
his reward is domestic felicity. ‘The same moral is pointed in 
another way. Miss Carlton has an idle scapegrace brother, 
capable of forging his father’s signature or breaking up an 
escritoire under temptation. He enlists under a virtuous impulse, 
becomes the delight of his regiment, and dies honourably in the 
attempt to rescue a comrade. 

If Lawrence Carlton’s end is a little sensational, we are not 
disposed to quarrel with the general dénoucment, which is at once 
thoroughly natural, and very unlike the fates of conventional 
heroes of romance. So long as the world lasts, the happiness and 
misery of nen and women are more likely to be distributed with 
regard to their circumstances and worldly wisdom, than with any 
reference to their generous impulses. In fact, the undertone of 
indignation with which Mrs. Duffus Hardy tells her story, and 
which adds largely to the artistic effect of the third volume, is 
rather conceived in the spirit of Job’s counsellors than of a healthy 
realism. Mrs. Hardy would admire the true woman of her own 
creation more, if Lena Carlton had proved capable of transferring 
her affections to Sir Frederick Trevor. It is natural, but it seems 
wrong, that a girl should prefer a selfish, and even brutal man, to one 
who is kind-hearted and high-minded ; should never detect the secret 
of a coarse-fibred character during years of familiar intercourse; and 
should find excusesfor the offender in her heart whenthere is no doubt 
that he has acted scandalously. Yet, to take a hackneyed illustration, 
it is difficult to see how a world in which morality was rewarded 
could exist for any conceivable moral use. A man like Major 
Dundas would be pious by rule of three, if high principle secured 
him fortune and domestic happiness as certainly as a brilliant exploit 
recommended him for promotion. He would not even be acon- 
scious hypocrite, for his reason would so completely convince him 
that morality and interest were united, that he would regard a 
momentary sacrifice only as a prudent man looks at the purchase 
of a deferred annuity with part of his pocket-money. Vice would 
practically be confined to the small number of men who are 
absolutely incontinent of pleasure, or unable to calculate the value 
of chances. Without going the length of the cynical moralists 
who hold that we are punished for our good actions in this life and 
for our bad in the next, we may probably say that there isa 
slight balance against the chances that average virtue will be pro- 
sperous, and a high probability that heroic virtue will be unfor- 
tunate. ‘The man who is best fitted for the game of life is one who 
will never infringe conventional morality, never govern himself by a 


| higher standard than his neighbours, and never omit a chance to 
| his own advantage. Men of this sort, admirable for common life, 


are apt, it is true, to break down under exceptional demands on 
their strength ; and in this sense it is quite probable that society 
would soon be dissolved without a certain admixture of moral 
principle. It is desirable that the advantages of the heroic ele- 
ment should be clearly understood and appreciated, and it is 
natural that a writer, who seems creditably distinguished by purity 
of mind and elevation of tone, should regard the secret sins of 
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society with more than ordinary abhorrence. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Duffus Hardy is, we think, scarcely fair to her hero. So far as he 
was readier than others to risk mutilation or death in obedience to 
some compound idea of honour, duty, and prefessional emulation, 
Major Dundas is a man whom a girl might well single out for 
admiration and love. In seducing Adrienne la Fontaine, whom he 
finds deserted and starving in the London streets, he is, no doubt, 
highly culpable; but he is as much weak as wicked, and the 
young lady is, perhaps, not very wise. ‘The circumstances of the 
desertion are needlessly gross; but a selfish man struggling out 
of a false position is certain to act ill. Nevertheless, he is exhibited 
as retaining from first to last a sincere passion for Lena Carlton, 
and his concessions about the marriage can be only ascribed to 
regard for her and to the remains of moral principle. Perhaps the 
young lady was a little more justifiable than the novelist thinks 
her in judging Major Dundas by his gallantry, his constancy, and 
his superficial but genuine kindliness, rather than by the one flaw 
that showed where the man was weak. After all said, the mere 
habit of long attachment is not easily broken ; and Lena Carlton 
marrying a second lover would have been a more sensible woman 
but a less fascinating. 

The faults of A Hero's Work lie chiefly in a certain diffusiveness 
of style and a use of hackneyed phraseology. It would have been 
more powerful in two volumes than in three. ‘The third 
volume, where the action is more concentrated, is very much 
the best and most vivid. Mrs. Hardy seems to multiply touches, 
as if uncertain of the effect already produced, till the maiu dramatic 
action is a little obscured by the accessories. For instance, the 
domestic troubles that at last drive Adrienne la Fontaine from 
her home occupy several chapters, though their only purpose is 
to lead up to and explain the one rash act on which the fate of a life 
turned. One conspicuous characteristic of the author's style and 
tone has been already alluded to. Dealing with a painful subject, she 
touches it with singular delicacy. ‘The pictures of home life in a 
country parsonage are simple and truthful in effect ; and it is no dis- 
credit to Mrs. Hardy if she is less successful in rendering the lan- 
guage and manners of low attorneys and their followers. ‘The more 
substantial merits of the book are in the moral question that 
it raises, and in the successful delineation of two differ- 
ent types of female character. Lena Carlton and Adrienne la 
Fontaine are thought out separately and consistently; while 
the virtues of the one do not raise her above human weakness, 
the other’s frailty is not such as to debase her. But it is the 
problem of life, that Mrs. Hardy seems to be working out for her- 
self, that gives its peculiar character to the book. She seems to be 
weighing motives judicially, and bringing out into light the excuses 
and the occasions as well as the grosser circumstances of sin, because 
she is certain of her own verdict and of carrying society with her. 
We doubt the justice of the satire implied in her title, but we are 
certain that sucha frame of mind has more in common with the 
serenity of the genuine artist, than the rhetorical indignation which 
would aim at producing effects by heightened colours. 





PIERRE DE LANGTOFT’S CHRONICLE.* 
Tuer great series of Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Treland during the Middle Ages, published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, increases steadily year by year, and shows 
no indication of flagging for lack of matter, nor of having exhausted 
the most important records, and coming now to the less. Whiat 
our future historians will do, if they are to be conversant with all 
this matter of which history is made, it is not for us to decide; but 
the reviewer’s case, in the mean time, is very hard. These handsome 
volumes, a goodly and ever increasing row, weigh down the 
editorial book-case ; one critic after another looks at them, touches 
them, and passes by on the other side. Very long is the good 
Samaritan in coming who will acknowledge any neighbourly 
claims, Yet the good old monks and romancers who chronicled 
the events of our country in their Anglo-Saxon, Old English, bad 
French, or worse Latin, were our neighbours, and deserve some 
kindly treatment at our hands. They give us what no modern 
English historian can do, the chronicle of some one corner of the 
country, strongly tinged with local ideas and prejudice, yet with 
perfect uprightness of intent, because from the want of easy and 
frequent communication each district really lived to itself, and 
knew of no wisdom or goodness outside of its own range. ‘They 
show us in their ignorance quite as much as in their knowledge 
the intellectual state of their age. No modern historian can do 
this to anything like the same extent. The modern writer, looking 





* The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft, in French Verse, from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of King Edward 2, Edited by Thomas Wright. London: Longmans, 





back through the vista of later ages, knows what forces had per- 
manence and made the country what it now is, and what others 
gradually diminished in power, till they vanished from history 
altogether. He therefore investigates the former with care, and 
describes their course at great length; and despatches the 
latter as briefly as possible. But the old chronicler sees these 
various forces from a different point of view, and his chief interest 
is often centred on what we consider a purely local and ephemeral 
event. ‘To such a one the election of an Abbot of St. Alban’s may 
be the great event of the day, while the Great Charter is scarcely 
noticed. Itis the height of ignorant self-complacency to laugh 
at the old writers for being so born ; will not many of the eagerly 
fought questions of our day appear immeasurably petty to our 
large-minded successors? The truth is, we are right to 
keep our highest reverence for the large-minded and impar- 
tial historian who can, in whatever age, discriminate the 
great and permanent interests of humanity from the small 
and transient; but we cannot do without the smaller local 
chroniclers, who have much truth to tell which no one else 
would tell at all, and much which minds trained to sublimer 
sympathies could not tell. So, in our conversation we cannot 
always live among the saints and angels and disembodied spirits— 
we must have our human interests sometimes, our family gossip, 
perhaps even our local scandal. 

But just as that local scandal does not become more amusing by 
being talked about to the general non-local public, so these old 
chronicles often offer little that the reviewer can lay hold of. 
They often present few or no new facts of history that he can 
easily pick out; and the peculiar flavour of antiquity which will 
amuse and often fascinate the reader pervades the whole, but can- 
not be compressed into any one passage short enough to be 
extracted; and in that case the extracted specimen may give a 
sense of insipidity not deserved by the book as a whole. 

The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft is written in French verse, 
and extends from the earliest period to the death of Edward L, 
whence it is a natural conjecture that he lived in the reign of 
Edward If. It is for the reign of Edward I. that the Chronicle is 
chiefly valuable; for there the writer is describing the events of 
his own time, on which his testimony is important, and his 
interest in the history the greatest. ‘The difference in vividness, 
circunstantiality, and accuracy is very noticeable between this 
and the preceding age—so Mr. Wright tells us, and makes us 
await impatiently the second volume which will contain this more 
interesting portion. Mr. Wright’s preface is a model of critical 
writing—embodying in a few pages the results of extensive research 
concerning a personage and a book of which very little was known ; 
the task being aggravated by the fact that much had to be un- 
learned—some books having been erroneously attributed to the 
chronicler, and his very name and nation falsified even by respect- 
able authorities. We learn that Pierre de Langtoft was a York- 
shireman, a Canon of Bridlington, and therefore probably a native 
of Langtoft, a parish only.a few miles westward of that priory. 
His name occurs in the Chronicle itself, and his dignity in the 
English translation of it by Robert of Brunne. ‘The correctness of 
his northern nationality is fully confirmed by his strong interest 
in northern affairs, and especially in Edward’s Scottish wars, in 
which he naturally shows himself very anti-Scottish ; and his 
intimate acquaintance with the northern convents lends weight to 
the assertion that he was a monk. It seems curious to finda 
Yorkshireman writing history in French verse ; and earlier anti- 
quarians had been misled by the fact either to suppose him a 
Frenchman, or to affirm, without a tittle of evidence, that he had 
studied for some time in France. But they say that his knowledge 
of French was perfect—a point which we can test, and whereby 
we can estimate the value of their other assertions. It is, indeed, 
not perfect, but very bad: ‘the French of Yorkshire, as spoken by 
Pierre de Langtoft, or at least by his copyists, would, no doubt, 
bear comparison with that of Norfolk, or with that of ‘ Stratford- 
atte-Bowe.’ It is singularly corrupt.” The Norman French, intro- 
duced at the Conquest, was indeed originally an eminently pure 
French, and in course of time became still more so as compared with 
that of France, on account of the rapid modifications which the 
latter underwent, as the kingdom was gradually consolidated, and 
southern provincialisms intruded into the northern language. But 
in England, in the thirteenth century, French as aspoken language 
gradually died out; and though what was written was derived 
from the pure Norman source, it was no longer the native speech 
of the writer, and therefore became corrupt, not through natural 
development, but through the impossibility of preserving the 
correct use of a dying language in an age ignorant of grammar. 

The Chronicle affords an instructive instance of the mode in 
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which history was treated. It has been stated that the writer 
lived through the reign of Edward I., and that there he is an. 
independent witness and authority. But for the earlier periods he | 
is only a compiler, if even that, and not rather a translator. ‘The | 
first portion, from the fabulous story of Brutus’s colony to the | 
establishment of the Anglo-Saxon dynasties, is simply an abridg- 
ment of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Britonum, and therefore | 
arival to the more poetical and popular poem of Wace derived 
from the same historian, which was generally used instead of | 
Langtoft’s, even in those manuscripts which gave the later periods | 
according to Langtoft. ‘The second portion is compiled from two | 
or three writers instead of one, but apparently almost equally devoid 
of originality. Where they had any one to copy from, these old 
chroniclers seem not to have thought of original investigation, so 
that their value depends almost strictly on their nearness to the 
events they record. Some incidents, indeed, Mr. Wright says 
there are in the second, and even in the first period, which are not 
found in the books from which Langtoft compiles his chronicle, 
and which may be derived from reliable tradition ; but these are 
evidently few, and comparatively unimportant. 

If the Chronicle in its earlier portions displays little originality, 
it does not follow that it is uninteresting reading. It is indeed 
highly amusing, and will be found particularly so by readers not 
yet familiar with the old language and the style of the old chroni- 
cles. The literal translation appended removes most difficulties ; 
and the glossary which is to accompany the second volume will 
doubtless supply all the aid required by persons desirous of investi- 
gating more narrowly the grammatical forms. As a specimen, 
we will extract in conclusion part of Pierre’s story of King 
Lear : — 

‘*Leyr est ray del regne, prudhome fu o sages; 
Il regna Ix. aunz en sour heritage. 
Une cyté sour Sore fist de grant coustage ; 
Laycestre est le noun, fu ceynt de bon murage. 
Troys fyllyes sount ses heyres de cel seygnurage. 
Cornylle la bele fu de primer age ; 
Ragau la secunde aceymé de corsage ; 
Cordeylle la terce, plus noble del parage. 
Leyr plus ayme cele ke trestot son lygnage. 
E prover les veut de quer e corage, 
Com ben eles ly eyment, e dist en son language ; 
“ Cornyle, cum ben as-tu amé may ?” 
“ Sire, plus ke ma vie demene,” dist-ele, “ par fay.” 
‘* Of la terce de ma terre,” dit-il, “‘ ws marioray.” 
“Ore ws, Ragau, cum ben mey amez ?” dist le ray. 
“‘Beu douz pere,” dist-ele, “ mout veirs ws dirray, 
“ Chose en tut le mounde ke unkes veer poay 
“Ne ayme taunt cum ws, ne jammés ameray.” 
“ Autaunt cum Cornyle,” dist Leyr, “ ws durray.” 
“ Cordeyle,” dist Leyr, ‘‘respoundre ws orray, 
“De vostre lel amur plus m’affyeray.” 
Ele respoundi, cum je ws counteray. 
‘Cum mon pere ws eyme e amé touz jours ay.” 
“FE nent plus?” dit Leyr. ‘Si face; ore entend toy; 
“Taunt as, taunt vaus, taunt amour te day.” 
Le ray se corouce 4 mont graunt desray, 
E dist, “Ja jour do ma vye A ws ne partiray 
Playn pé de ma terre, par cely en ky jeo cray.” 
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Life and Letters of John Keats. By Gord Houghton. New Edition. 
(Moxon.)—This new and attractive edition of Lord Houghton’s Life of 
Keats is published in one volume, which is the principal thing we have 
to say about it. For is not the book known well already as ono of the 
most charming biographies of our day? The letters which John Keats 
wrote to his brother and friond during the too few years of his literary 
activity lay bare his heart and life to an extent which is not common. 
Lord Houghton himself has remarked that to the poet more than to 
any other man may it be conceded to be judged by the works of his 
genius, rather than by the circumstances of his outward life; but for 
Keats, less than for most men, was that excuse required? ‘The story 
of his life is agreeably and frankly told by the letters which form the 
greater portion of the book before us, and by the connecting link of 
graceful narrative which we owe to Lord Houghton. Some criticisms 
upon Edmund Kean written by the poet in a paper of the time, anda 
poetical fragment, frankly announced as of “doubtful authenticity,” 
give some additional interest to this new edition of Lord Houghton’s 
memoir. 

Studies, Biographical and Literary. By George Ross, M.D. (Simpkin, 
Marsha, and Oo.)—In this small volume Dr. Ross treads familiar 
ground, but with a buoyant and vigorous step. The Studies consist of 
an essay upon Shakespeare, and of two papers composed originally for 
the lecture-room, upon Dr. Johnson and Sir Walter Raleigh. Such a 
table of contents is not promising. What can a man say that is worth 
the saying upon these worn-out topics? will be the first exclamation of 








the reader, as he glances over tho volume. Nevertheless, trite though 


the subject be, two of them are treated with freshness and ability. In 
his remarks upon Shakespeare, Dr. Ross displays a love of literature 
which is both discriminative and hearty. His thoughts are not pro- 
found, but neither are they common-place. He looks at the objects before 
him with his own eyes, and describes what he sees in idiomatic English ; 
his opinions are manly and wholesome, and his facts skilfully arranged. 
We cannot say that he has told us anything now, yet wo find the paper 
very lively reading. Still more pleasant is the lecture devoted to Dr. 
Johnson. Notwithstanding Lord Macaulay's brief biography—which is 
a brilliant caricature—and Mr. Carlyle’s suggestive essay—one of the 
finest, perhaps, which even ho has written—his “ Study ” is worthy of 
perusal. We may differ from Dr. Ross in his opinion that Imlac is in 
its way as fine a masterpiece as Sir Roger de Coverley, or that 
Johnson's prose is a work of art so excellent that it will be a study for 
all time ; but the broad estimate the writer has formed of his hero, as the 
man of highest mark in his day, is, we think, the right ono. Truly does 
ho say that Johnson’s greatness lies in his character. The closing 
paper, on Sir Walter Raleigh, has the faults which we generally expect to 
find in a popular discourse. Tho lecture remains, we are told, “ very 
nearly as it was delivered.” This is a pity, for it might have been 
improved by revision. Assertions made in the lecture-room are 
generally allowed to pass unchallenged, but surely Dr. Ross would find 
it difficult to maintain in sober argument that Raleigh “as a statesman 
was unequivocally the first of his age?” Of the doubtful conduct of 
Raleigh in relation to his last expedition Dr. Ross makes no mention. 
His portrait forms a pretty picture, but it is wanting in verisimilitude. 

The Young Nile Voyagers. By Anne Bowman. (Routledge.)—Pic- 
tures of giraffes, hyanas, camels, savages, the lion, and the hippopota- 
mus will make boys turn eagerly to the accompanying letterpress, and 
insist on grown-up people reading it aloud. No doubt the grown-up 
people will object, in the course of this reading, that the story is extra- 
yagant and impossible. Two young boys who wander up to London 
with 45/. sewn in their jackets, take a passage in a French ship to Malta, 
and are landed somewhere or other in Africa, are characters of a legen- 
dary stamp. Their further adventures are not inconsistent with such a 
beginning. They are always being robbed and enslaved by Arabs, losing 
their way, dying of hunger and thirst, being attacked by wild beasts, and 
yet escaping from everything. We should rather like to have a sketch 
map of their travels, as we confess to being puzzled by Miss Bowman's 
geography. However, boys will be perfectly ready to listen to her 
account of “ Africa and golden joys,” and an affray with a rhinoceros 
will reconcile them to any amount of improbability. 

The Arts of Writing, Reading, and Speaking. Letters to a Law 
Student. By Edward W. Cox. Second Edition. (Horace Cox.)—In 
answer to the tradition of Shakespeare’s inferiority as an actor, it has 
been argued that the author of the Directions to the Players must have 
been perfect on the stage. Wo ought likewise to infer from the 
good sense and practical advice of this book that its author is an 
admirable speaker. He takes pains, however, to assure us that 
he is but an indifferent one. Still, this does not at all detract 
from the merits of his manual, which are many and striking. We 
have carefully examined the speeches and poems which he has accen- 
tuated for the use of the reader, and, save perhaps in one instance, 
we have found no faultinthem. The letters themselves are ploasant and 
suggestive to read, sometimes a little too gossiping, and not always 
distinct enough to make a strong impression. But their object is to 
induce people to practise reading and speaking, rather than to lay down 
rules which are always to be borne in mind. Their tono is, therefore, 
not misplaced. 

Conrade Verner ; or, the Hill of Difficulty. By Martha Lee. (Houlston 
and Wright.)—A modest preface prepares us for the imperfections of 
this story, and we lay it down with a feeling that Miss Lee has some 
talents which are yet undeveloped, but that her mind is not consistent 
in carrying out trains of thought. The moral of this story, we aro 
told, is that Conrade Verner mastered his passions, but though we aré 
glad to hear this as a fact, we do not witness its operation. Parts of 
the story are needlessly sad and gloomy. Other parts are full of a 
young-ladyish romance, which will not bear any practical test. But wo 
think, on the whole, the book contains somo promise, and we shall be 
glad if another time we are not disappointed. 

The White Cockade. By James Grant. (Routledge.)—A_ brisk, 
dashing, and animated novel, if the reader has the knack of skipping 
the parts which do not answer to this definition. But there is a good 
deal to be skipped, and what remains is not marked by much inherent 
probability or consistency. However, Mr. James Grant counts on tho 
excitement produced by a quick succession of incidents as likely to 
blind his readers to any faults of style and to any lack of distinctive 
character. What with treacherous magistrates and pious villains, what 
with murders and rumours of murder, imprisonments and hairbreadth 
*scapes, we are carried on rapidly from first to last, and if the whole 
novel is a faint copy of Scott, it possesses some of Scott's powers of 
story-telling. 

A Very Simple Story ; being the Chronicle of the Thoughts and Feelings 
of a Child. By Florence Montgomery. (Bentley.)—We cannot trust 
ourselves to speak of this little book ; its pathos is so overpowering. If 
we were to look back on any of the scenes which struck us, if we were 
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| 
merely to turn over the pages and state what any of those scenes were, | that human weakness must go far be consulted. Men cannot be 
spiritualized at once: all improvement is a work of time. What has 


we could not see to write. 


feelings. 


lished, 


scarcely one stone unturned, unsketched, and undated. 
visited Pompeii will acknowledge the merits of the book, and will regret 
that they have missed so much by not reading it before they wandered 


through tho streets of the dead city. 
indispensable, 


Egypt and the Nile. 


object of Dr. Patterson’s little book is to supply 
trustworthy information as to the climate of Egypt and the Nile, in 
order that they may know when their patients will be benefited by 
With this view, full meteorological tables are given in 


wintering there. 


an appendix, and the opening sketch, though slight, is pleasant, and 


affords the necessary details. 
Working Men's 


Solly. (Working Men’s Club and Institute Office, 150 Strand.) —Tho 
writer of this book was for some time Secretary of the Union of 


which he is now the historian. 


are interested in the welfare of the working-classes. 
ployers of labour, country gentlemen might do much by means of these 
clubs to elevate the people with whom they come in contact. 
who would see the monopoly of the public-houses at an end, and the 
vice of drunkenness no longer prevalent, may find the simplest remedy 
As the foundation of clubs in higher 
life has been accompanied by a complete change of manners, so the 
adoption of the same plan among workmen has proved most beneficial 
in its effects. Mr. Solly found that the substitution of the name “ club” 
brought in many who would have been kept 
out of a professedly educational institute, and thus, though the first 
suggestion of the present scheme came from Mr. Maurice’s labours, his 


described in Mr. Solly’s pages. 


for the name “ college ” 


plan was somewhat modified. 


bo — 


MPUEATRE ROYAL, 
GARDEN. 

Under the sole management of Mr. 
On Monday next, December 30, and during the week, 
THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. Cha- 
racters by Messrs. J. Clarke, Stoyle, and Lingham; 
and Miss Florence Eveleigh. 
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And we therefore warn our readers, male 
and female, to avoid the book, unless they are indifferent to all human 
Otherwise they will do as we did,—ery. 

Pompeii: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. 
Ii. Dyer, LL.D. (Bell and Daldy.)—This is a reprint of an old book 
brought down to the present date, and generally improved and embel- 
As it stands it is an admirable guide to Pompeii, as it leaves 


By John Patterson, M.D. 


Social Clubs and Educational Institutes. 


In like manner, though it seems below | 
the dignity of an Institution to allow beer and smoking, it was found 


| 
JOHN RUSSELL. 


Edited by Thomas 


improved, 


All who have 


which, though wanting iu ar 
by its practical merits. 


already been gained is that the public-houses are deserted for the clubs, 
that wives and families value the clubs most highly for their socia} 
influence, that the clubs have indirectly a religious influence, and that 
the general character of the working-men who frequent them is much 
For details we must refer our readers to Mr, Solly's book, 


rangement and otherwise faulty, is saved 
























Mademoiselle Carola, Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. 


Sims Reeves, and Mr, Sautley. 


| most extensive available in Exeter Hall, consists of, as 


After which, on a of great aioe yur, the | 
GRAND COMIC CHR ISTM. AS PANTOMIME, en- | 
titled, THE BABES IN THE WOOD; or, HARLE- 
QUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. | 
Written by Gilbert 2 Beckett, produced by Mr. A. 
Harris. Characters by Mr, J. Clarke, Mr. Stoyle, Mr. 
Lingham, Mr. Fred. Payne, and Mr. W. H. Payne; Miss 


Amy Sheridan, Misses M. and N. Harris, Miss Florence 
Evele and Miss M. Marshall. Harlequin, Mr. Fred, 
Payne: Columbine, Madame Esta; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul 
Herring: and Clown, Mr. Harry Payne. 
Commence at 7. Stalls, 7s; dress — le, 
boxes, 45; am] ohithe aire stalls, reserved, : 








; upper 
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Morning Performance of the Pa intomime on Wednesday 
next, and every Wed: vesday and Saturday until 
Feb. 15. On Wednesday Morning next, January 
1, the Boys of the Royal Duke of York’s School, 
with their band, will attend, Children and schools 
admitted at reduced prices to the following parts of the 
theatre :—Stalls, dress circle, and first circle, for 
Morning Performance only.—On Monday, Dee. + ae 








duri ng the week, will be performed a new and origi 
Farce, by R. Reece, Esq., HONEYDOVE'S 3 TROU BL i Ss. 
Characters by Messrs. Joseph Irving, C. War 
Morris; Mesdames Kate Harfleur and E. M: ‘ville 
vated which will be performed the Drury Lane Annual 





rand Christmas Pantomime, wriiten by E. L. 
ae hard, Esq., entitled FAW FEE FO FUM; or, 
arlequin Jack the Giant-Killer, The gorgeously 





utiful scenery by Mr. William Beverley. The cha- 


rs in the opening, 









Miss Poole, Mesdames Edith | 


| | Hi 


Stuart, Kate Hartleur, E. Melville, Carew, Blair, Corri, | 
Amy Herbert, Hall, and Mdlle. Anais Tourneur, pre- | 
mitre danseuse; Mr. Joseph Irving, Messrs. Moreland, 

J. B. Johnstone, Naylor, Pennington, Mitcheson, Cullen ; | 
Masters E. "Lewis, F. Charles, F, Russell, the liv- | 
ing Miniatures and Master Perey Roselle. The | 
Harlequinade includes the services of those popu- 


lar pentomimists (forming a treble company), Messrs. 
Boleno, C. Lauri, and Tom Dot, clowns; Messrs. 
Barnes, Morris, and Master Russell, pantaloons ; Messrs. 
Cormack, 8. Saville, and Algar, Harlequins; Messrs. 
Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Madlles. Fanny Lauri, 
Adivle Marion, and Eugénie Valekenaere, Columbines, 





The Juvenile Christy’s Minstrels; Majilton the Gro- 
tesque; and the celebrated Skaters, Madame Fredreka 
and Mr. Elliott. The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. The 
masks, designs, and dresses, from designs by the 
humorously renowned Dyk-Wyn-Kyn. The music 


selected and arranged by Mr. J. H. Tully. The dances 
and action of the Ballet, and the general business of the 
children’s scenes, arranged by Mr. John Cormack, 
Private boxes, one, two, three, four, and five guineas; 
stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s; “bale ony 
seats, 38; pit, 28; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. 
No half-price. Box office open from ten to five daily. 
Doors open at half-past six, the performance to com- 
mence at seyen o'clock. Free list eutirely suspended. 





usual, nearly 700 performers. Numbered stalls, 10s 6d ; 
reserved seats, 5s, for which immediate application is 
requisite at the Society's sania No. 6 Exeter Hall. 


G USTAVE DORE’S G REAT PAINT- 

INGS are now on exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
Open daily from 11 a.m, till 5, and 
Adinission, One Shilling; on Satur- 
2s 6d; season tickets, 


The Hall is lighted up 


HALL, Piccadilly. 
from 7 till 9 p.m. 
day, from 11 a.m. till 4 p.m., 
ilable for three months, 5s, 
day and night. 


=| HL 


London— - 








and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
(22 Cornhill. 

Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES, 
For GE NTLEMEN, 


Messrs, 



























Evening Dress Coats,, 26...£3 30 ...£3 13 6 
Surtout Fro¢ 30 $8136... 4 40 
Trousers tua t 86.4 2 BO 
For YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
zhland Costume £2 20...£5 50...£8 80 
Knickerbocker Dress : £04836. 3 86 
Suilor’s Dress . 60. 20... & 39 
Ja = ot, Vest, and Trousers 
i . 220... 2126... 3 30 
Overeoain ‘Trousers, &c., are charged in proportion to 
s§1ze, 
For LAbIEgs., 
Riding Habits . £3 30...£4 40..£6 60 
Pantalon de Chasse . not BOus SOR ae et oe 
Travelling Dress, Jacket 
and Skirt ‘206... & &8 
New Re gistered Cloak. ~ sé... FUE 


Waterproof Tweed do 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swan’s down. 

SPECTAL ike ES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 


Boy 
SPECI > IT TES $ for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
wocker Suits for Boys. 
SPECIAL Ties for the WINTER.—In S 
for Boy 
2CIALITIE $ for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 
Os. 
For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 
Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J, and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 








Suilor’s Dress 


SPE 





Band and Chorus, the | 










































































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publisher—s @ 
Adams (W. D.), Records of Noble Lives, 12mo ... ..(Nelson) 36 
Future visitors will find it | Bennett on Anabaptism, the Indepen dents and Qua ( 36 
Brock (Mrs. C.), Margaret's Secret, new edition, post 8vo 50 
Buckland (F. 'T.), Curiosities of Natural History, 3rd serie 120 
_ Children’s Album of Pretty Pictures, royal 16mo .... 36 
(Churchill. )}—The } Christmas Rose (The), by Claribel; (music), feap 4to .. i 50 
English doctors with | Conversations on Revelations, according to Views of ¢ umming & Elliott (Hs ull) 56 
D’ Aguilar on Courts-Martial, new edition, 8VO — ..........ccseeeeeeeenes (W. H. Allen) 5 0 
Dawiarn (W.), Government Conduct and Example, 2nd ed, 12m0(Hail and Co.) 26 
De Kerartry (Count E.), Rise and Fall of the Empx Maximilian, cr, 8vo(Low) 10 6 
Doré (Gustave), Historical Cartoons, text by T. Wright, oblong fol......(Hotten) 7 6 
“inn (Jumes), Byways in Palestine, er 8vo ....... ..(Nisbet) 60 
Ful —_ (S. W.), Time will Tell, a Story of Soc vols post 8vo_...:Bentley) 31 6 
( len Verses, with Uluminations and Miniatures, 8V0 .........ccecc0eeeee (Hotten) 30 0 
Gray (J. E.), The Lizards of Australia and New Zealand, 4to, swd...(Quaritch) 7 6 
: Gray (J. E.), Synopsis of the Species of Startish, 4to, awe (Quaritch) 7 6 
By Henry Haughton (S).. ral Philosophy popularly explained, er 8vo ussell) 46 
Homers’ Iliad, tr: unslat ed by Earl Derby, 2 vols fcvap Svo .... (Murray) 10 0 
Hopps (J. P.), the Parables of Jesus, post 8vo0................ .(Simpkin) 3 0 
Horace, a new edition of the text, by Dean Milman, cr Svo . ..(Murray) 7 6 
We commend his book to all who | Hulme (Ff. E.), Plant-Form, a Series of Sketches, smal! folio ...(Day and Son) 55 0 
I Must Keep the Chimes Going. by Author of * Copsley Annals,” cr Svo (Seeley) 26 
Clergymen, om- | Knight (C.), English Cyclopedia :—Arts and Sciences, vol 5, 4to ...(Bradbury) 12 0 
Knight (C.), Popular History of England, vol 5, 8v0 .............0e0ee00e 90 
Life of Nelson, with Original Anecdotes, by “The Old Sailor,” 12mo, 36 
But all | Michelet (J.), The Bird, illustrated, royal 8vo 10 6 
Mills (W. F.), The Railway Service, its Exigenci ies,  & er 8vo, swd . (Adi ums) 16 
Penley (A.), English School of Painting in Water Colours, new ed (Day & Son) 84 0 
Reading for Honours, a Tale, by U. N. O., feap 8vo.. (Bennett) 5 0 
Robinson, Greek and En; glish Lexicon of the New Testament, ne wed, 8vo (Tegg) 8 6 
Ruskiu (J.), Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne, 12mo.,,. (Smith and Elder) 1 6 
Seven Champions of Christendom, new ed, 18mo.... ..(Tegg) 20 
Stow (David), Memoir of his Life, by Fraser, cr 8vo... ‘(Nishe t) 50 
| Thackeray's Works, new illust ed, Pendennis, vol 1, cr 8v¢ hand Elder) 7 6 
Thomson (A.), Great Missionaries, a Series of Biographies, er 8vo...... (Nelson) 3 6 
Walford, Representative Men in Literature, Science, and Art, photos (Bennett) 21 0 
| Weale’s Series, Hamilton's History of England, new ed, 12mo, cl limp (Virtue) 4 0 
| Kavanagh (M. D.), A New Latin Delectus, 12m0o...... . (Whittaker) 20 
Marion's Sundays, or Stories on the Commandments, 1: Imo .. (Nelson) 20 
Compston (J.), Popular Sacred Harmonies, with supplements, er Svo...;Brook) 2 0 
Edinburgh, illust with photos, 4to .... etestupareeseesacssnnetses (Duthie) 210 
Boase (C. W.), Century of Banking in Dundee, 8vo ............. 10 6 
Meehan (C, P.), Fate and Fortun»s of the Earls of naguneat and Tyrcounel! (Duffy) 10 0 
\ ACRED | Hy ARMON TIC SOCIETY, STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA. Friday, TO HR. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
January 10, MENDELSSOHN’S “ST, PAUL,” SUB- N LENFIELD STAR 
SC RIPTION CONCERT. Principal Vocalists : — Gs AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL. .< Hl. 


This unrivalled Starch is 
| USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER ‘USED. 
Her Majesty's *e Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


C ITY SOAP, ~ OIL, a CANDLE 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for 
carriage free, and no charge for the case 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK 
Parveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


NELF-FITTING CANDLES 
kK of all Sizes and in various qualities from 
TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE per DOZEN 
POUNDS, 
May now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
J. C. & J. FIELD’S PATENT). 
They are safe, cleanly, and economical, titting ali 
candlesticks without either paper or scraping, and 
burning to the end. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &P TL LS. 

—During the late autumn, when the atmospheric 
changes are alike suddenly extreme, it is a subject for 
grave and serious consideration how the health can be 
best preserved. An occasional alterative like these 
Pills will be the surest preventive of disease, because it 
overcomes all derangements of the system, purifies and 
regulates the circulation, and gives that needful energy 
to the nervous structures which carries the frame 
triumphantly through trials to which the weak and 
sickly would succumb, Neuralgic pains and rheumatic 
agonies derive present and permanent relief from dili- 
gent friction with Holloway’s Ointment, which, acting 
as a derivative, releases the gorged and irritated blood- 
vessels from their congestion and the nerves from pres- 
sure, 




















and 


use, railway 
if one cwt. or 








Lords, 








READING CASES, 
THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 





agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 








December 28, 1867.] 
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QEWING MACHINES. 
W 
W F. TIMOMAS and CO. 


e 
7 CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 


OMESTIC MACILNES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 
on ~ ITH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


7 FF. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
- HEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 


J F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 

e@ SEWING MACHINES,.—The celebrated No. 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10, The new 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 
£6 6s,and £8, Catalogues free. W. F. 


Thomas and 
Co., 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 
street, London. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah” specially recommended, 
109 Strand, Ww L. R. SMI’ rH, Manager. ger. 


PARTRIDGE AND coo PER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 
ENVELOPES, 
6s 6d per 1,000, 
The T . MPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
1s per 10% 
ST RA wW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per l00— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondenc e (five colours), 4 quires for Is 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
= _ IN PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 





Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 





STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream 
paper, 40 pages, yer doz, 

ILLUSTR: ATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 


Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 
LEAR IONS 


Established 1841. 
COMPLEX 

for all who use the “United Service” Soap Tablet, 

which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 


Manufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warchousemen, 
and others. 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 


NHRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
court the gay and festive seenes.—ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR ¢ ‘IL creates and sustains a luxuriant head 
of hair. Rowland’s Kalydor renders the skin soft, 
fair, and blooming, and ecradicates all defects. Row- 
land's Odonte or Pearl Dentifrice imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness to the teeth, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Sold by chemists 
and perfumers. Ask for “ Rowland’s ™ article. 


= EETH.—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 
188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert 
Artificial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientific principles, whereby a correct arti- 


4s 
SC THOOL 


2s 















culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulcanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, + mm 15s, complete set, from £12. 
ae 2s 6d; best, Old sets refitted or allowed for. 
B N.B.—Practical de matia t to the profession many years, 
Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free. 

\ TJHITE and SOUND TEETH 

insured by — 
EWSBURY and BROWN’'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 

Established Forty years as 

effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 
Sold universally in pots at Is 6d, and 2s 6d, 
None genuine unless signed 
JEWSBURY and Brown, Manchester. 

i\' R. HOWARD, SUR 

Lv DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth 
that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
souud and useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5, 


the most agreeable and | 





| alb., 
| beef-tea. 


GEO N- | 


EME PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to ste rling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornaments illy, as by 
no possible test can it be distin, guished from re: al silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 

































DO - LERY, Warranted. — The most 
/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
ail warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 


























r zg | 
Eejeg | & 
a 8 } i 8 ek 
Ivory Handles, Ss ira its 
2. | + b Be 
Sk/ 2818 
& | a ad 
8. dj 8. dl a, @ 
34-1 inch ivory handles ..........++ 13 0/10 6 5 0 
34-inch tine ivory balance handles 18 0 144 0 6 OY 
+inch ivory balance handles ......| 21 0| 16 0 6 8 
4-inch fine ivory handles ,........... 28 0/21 0 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles) 34 6) 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ............ 42.035 0 183 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules; 55 0) 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... 2% vl 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... $4 0) 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handies.—Kuives 
| and Forks, per Dozen, 
White bone handles ....... 13 611 O 3 0 
| Ditto, balance handles .. 230/17 0 4 6 
| Black horn-rimmed shoulde 18 01 6 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles..| 12 6) 9 6 3 0 


12 Table Forks,,......0..e+0000 
12 Table Spoons wo 
12 Dessert Forks .. 150 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 0 
12 Tea Spoons 50} 
6 Egg Spoons, 36 
2 Sauce Ladles ..... 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 10 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow). 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. 1 40LWO1LW O10 
1 Butter Knife wi? 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ... 0 10 00 12 00 160017 0 
1 Sugar Sifter.........00/0 330 460 460 50 
Total..cccccccccseseove £919 91290158 9 6141738 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, An 


oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 4s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and C orner Dishes, Cruet and L iqueur Frames, 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-cating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


NOMFORT and WARMTH in BED. 
) The Patent Eider and Arctic Down Quilts, Manu- 
factured by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, combine light- 
ness with warmth. They wash like ordinary coverlets 
and without unpicking, and used cither to supersede 
blankets or as Ornamental counterpanes. Price, Eider 





&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, down, from lés to £6; Arctic, 7s to 35s, 
FILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by 


/ 
W appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


$s, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, 


It contains 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 


Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 





Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, 1a, 2 





3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6 PERRY'S PLACE; and 


1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLI ES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 





AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, a EA 


\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
’ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &¢., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


Paris EXHIBITION TWO GOLD MEDALS. 

[ IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG’'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose 
signature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and purest 
stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Ib., 4s; 4lb., 7s Gd; 
4s; 2oz,., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best 
Retail, 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers, Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
ane. 





ODL IVE R OLL.—PaleNewfoundland. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness 
have been received from the following eminent physi- 


| cians :—Professor Taylor, MD., &e., &e.; Dr. Scott, 
| M.D. L.R.C.P.. F.LS., &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D, 
L.R.C.P., M.R.CS., &., &e. ‘Just imported by 


KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
in imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 28 9d; quarts, 
5s; five pints, 11s, 


SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 


can 





\HAN ‘DEL IERS in BRONZE and 
/ ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GL AS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres = 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street. —Estab lished 1807, 


DAIRES.— 


PDARQUETS SOLI 
HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &e., 
being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 
laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 
stand perfectly, Samples at 
26 and 27 Bervers street London, W. 


YONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

J Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. At FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 and 
32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 and 
35 Charles street. An illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Q)YEREAND TRUNKS for 1 INDIA,— 





Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 


| Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 


| pink label; cork branded 


of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian | 7 


| 
(Established _——— of a century), 


Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
QA This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Meda!. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
Kinahan's LL Whisky.’ 





MAYFAIR SHERRY, at 36s 
per Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
1 Chapel street 
London, 


HE 


Vest, Mayfair, W., 
mlmonic BITTERS 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable any 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London 
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ELEGANT PRESENT for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR, 


Now published, in royal quarto, elegantly bound, price 
Three Guineas, 
ORDS of COMFORT for the SOR- 
ROWFUL; selected from Holy Scripture. 
Tilustrated and illuminated by Mrs. FRANCES MARTIN- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law. A few copies will be issued in folio, price 
Five Guineas. 
London: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street. 





Shortly will be published. 

LETTER to LORD CHIEF JUS- 

a TICE COCKBURN, commenting with severe yet 

truthful accuracy upon the Address of his Lordship to 
the Jury in the case of * Wason vr. Walter.” 

«Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.” 





“Now ready. 

| APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 

GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant. Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 6d, 
“or post free for 2s 8d. 

T. T. LEMARE, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C 


Aft 





NAVAL OFFICER, aged 30, who, 


in consequence of weakened “sight, 


PLOYMENT as MANAGER, SECRETARY, or CON- 
FIDENTIAL CLERK. Good mathematician, &c. The 
best testimonials and references from the Admiralty 
and others, 

A. H. V., O'Byrne, Brothers, 58 Pall Mall 


TNIVERSI’ T Y COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—The Classes will recom- 
mence on THURSDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1868. 

FACULTY OF ArTs.—The LENT TERM will commence 
on THURSDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1868, In most of the 
Classes such a division of the subjects is made as en- 
ables Students to enter with advantage at this period. 

The ScHOOL for Boys between the Ages of Seven and 
Sixteen.—The Lent Term will begin for New Pupils at 
9.30 a.m, on TUESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1868, Former 
pupils must return on the following day. 

he EVENING CLASSES for CLASSICS, MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, MATHEMATICS, the NATURAL SCIENCES, Law, 
&c.—The LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 13th, 1868, 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the Col- 
lege, containing full information respecting classes, 
fees, days, and hours of attendance, &c., and copies of 
regulations relating to the entrance and other exhibi- 
tions, scholarships, and prizes, open to competition by 
students of the several Faculties, may be obtained at 
the Office of the College, on application, either personally 
or by letter. 

The College is very near the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council, 

December 18th, 1867, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Mr. TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London, Assistant-Examiner in Classics in the 
University of London, and Assistant-Master in Uni- 
versity College School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS 
as residents in his house, 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. ELY. 
Eldon road, Roslyn, Hampstead, N.V 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
: (in CONNECTION with the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON).—PROFESSORSHIP of CIVIL and ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING.—The Trustees of Owens 
College, having in view the organization of a Depart- 
ment of Engineering, propose to APPOINT a PRO- 
FESSOR, who shall enter on the permanent duties of 
the Chair at the commencement of the Session 1868-9, 
in October next. In the meantime they would be glad 
to provide a course of Lectures on the subjects of the 
Department, from the end of February to June, 186s. 
It is proposed that the salary of the Professor shall be 
£250 per annum, with a proportion of the fees paid by 
the students, The remuneration for the shorter course 
contemplated for the present Session would be subject 
to special arrangement. Gentlemen willing to become 
candidates for the Professorship, or to offer their 
services for the delivery of the preliminary course of 
Lectures, are invited to send in applications and testi- 
monials to * The Trustees, Owens College, Manchester,” 
under cover to the Registrar, on or before the 11th of 
January, 1868, Further information will be given on 
application to the Principal. The Trustees particularly 
request that applic: ation m ry not be made to them 
individually. J. G, GREENWOOD, Principal. 
Dee. 12, 1867. J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


( W ENS C OLLEGE, MANCIIESTER. 
ENGINEERING PROFESSORSHIP.—The time 

for receiving applications from Candidates has been 

extended (by request) to the 25th of January, 1863, 

J.G, GREENWOOD, Principal. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HORN COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 
SCOTT DALGLEISH, 








and 


ie his residence, 10 














D REG 


HEAD MASTER.—W. 
Edin. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Calendar, detailing the 
Revised Arrangements for the Current Session, may be 
had on application, 

New Pupils may be entered, after the Christmas 
Recess, on the 8th January, 1863, 


M.A., 


has been | 
placed on the Retired List, is anxious to obtain EM- | 





The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
- COMPANY 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 

granting Annuities and Endowments. 

Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 

Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bum- 
bay, also in Ceylon, China, and Japan; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M. 

Peter Hood, Esq.. M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 

M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 
Consulting Ac tuary—Arthnr Seratchley, Esq, M.A. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 


S.A. 





Claims paid exceed  ..........00000088 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 

Claims paid exceed..........0000 2,100,000 


MANAGEMENT IN INDIA, 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 
S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs, Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, j.. Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 








F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 


Commerce, 
F. J, Fergusson, 

Fergusson), Solicitor. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S, 


Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 


MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


pany. 
John M'Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 

Madras. 

John Miller, Esq., ~~~ 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, 

Council, 

Agents—Messfs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D, M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs, 5.95,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This isample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Dethi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Ww aterloo place, London, S.W. 7/12/67 

CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Every one should therefore provide against them. 


Member of 





_s 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, or £6 PER WEEK 
while I x up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDE ny ee. 2S BIRD 
ing. Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, «c.), 





xe secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

The oldest-established and largest Company in the 

World insuring against 

ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 


Syste AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
KJ COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected, Apply at 


the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, 
and at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, 


London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
\ ORTGAGES.—Sums of any amount, 
A ranging from £200 to £50,000, ready to be 
advanced for various periods at from 4 to 6 per cent., 
on mortgage of freehold or leasehold property. 

Apply to Messrs, BELLISS and MARCHANT, Public 
Accountants, 6 Martin's lane, Cannon street, E.C. 








COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
rPHE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and 
at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee. 
DiRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. } Stephen P. Kennard, Esq, 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq, 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 

Manager—C. . Braine, Esq. 

Application for partic ula urs to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order. Rh. A. CAMERON, Secretury, 


(lone GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
5 ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C, 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at CHRISTMAS must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents thronghout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the 
Duty of 1s 6d per Cent. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
I I INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1536, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 


REDUCED 


RETURNS FOR 1867. 
Fie DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1866)—£1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per 


sons of good position and character. 
| oni LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreigu 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whaole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


JFYNITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 
BONDS at present prices pay over 5 per cent, 














and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 


or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks, Further particulars and a 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 


on Bonds, by post or on _panem. 

B" YLDING, KEITH, andC 0. i American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 

London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 

or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 

tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 

ducts, and receive Consiguments suitable fur American 


markets, on commission, 
N ASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, "Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fu l every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, aud 
seal on the bag and sack, Prospectus post free. 

SWAN NASH, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gute street, London. 


TUE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 

GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill ; 
Charing Cross, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to 
Fire Revenue to £518,055, and that of 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at 
renewed ou or before January 9. 

JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





THE ONLY 8 STOVE WITHOUT A FL U E. 





and 


£3,254,534, the 
the Life to 


Christmas must be 
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- THE ARGOSY. 


“ Life’s Seerct,” 


& 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” c. 
CONTENTS of JANUARY NUMBER, now ready. 
1. ANNE HEREFORD. By East Lynne.” With an Illustration, 
ou toned paper. 
Chap. : 
TWILIGHT NIG 
CHRISTMAS EVE in ROME. 
SHAVING the PONIES TAILS. 
The KNIGHT of the TROWEL. 
The MILLER’S REVENGE. Conclusion. 
OLD-NEW JOKES. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
In 2 WEST INDIAN HURRICANE. 
OUR LOG-BOOK. 
Sixpence. Monthly. At all Booksellers. 


CHARLES W. Woop, 13 Tavistock strect, Strand. 


Edited by 


the Author of “ 


3. In the Fog. Chap. 4. Very Il. 
rT. 


| 
By Christina Rossetti. 






OPS Or Ge H9 





On Tuesday next, No, CCCLVIL, price 2s 6d. 


ore MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
On the Consolidation of Police Force, and | The Visit of Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney, to 


the Prevention of Crime. By Edwin King Magnus: a Ballad Scene, By Sir 

Chadwick, C.B. Edmund Head. 
» Irish Church, and What is toSucceed | The Controversy on Free Banking, 
between M. Wolowski and M. Michel 


The Marstons. Chaps. XLIX.-LIIL Chevalier, Members of the Institute of 


Condition and Prospects of Protestantism. Franee. By Bonamy Price. 
The Politics of Young England. Household Service. By Frances Power 
3y Richard A. Proctor, Cobbe. 


Coloured Suns. 
B.A., F.R.A.S. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


—— and other POEMS. 
4 


In square crown Syo, price 7s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
Translated from the Swedish by 
Henry Lockwoop, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








On Thursday next, January 2, in 1 vol. Svo, price 12s, cloth. 
. one ABBEY: Extracts fromi the Letters and 
Diaries of an ENGLISH PREACHER, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A*® OLD } 


London : 


Now ready, in feap. Svo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 

STORY, and other POEMS. By Exizanern D. 
Cross. 

LouGMaxs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster 


Dr. DIC KINSON on ALBUMINU RIA. 
In 8vo, with 10 Plates (5 Coloured) and 13 Woodcuts, price Us. 
N the PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of 
ALBUMINURIA. By W. H. Dicktnson, M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the College 
of Physicians, Assistant-Physician to St. George's Hospital aud to the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 
London: 


row, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s 6d, cloth, 


N ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
t Earliest Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation. By M. F. With 17 
full-page Pictures of Historical Scenes designed by H&NRKY DoYLe, ouguesh on 
Wood by G. Hanlon and G, Pearson, and upwards of 100 other Woodcuts, repre- 
senting the Antiquities, Scenery, and Sites of Remarkable Events. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





will be published (price 2s) the JANUARY Number of 
REVIEW. 


On Monday, the 30th inst., 


<a FORTNIGHTLY 


Edited by JoHN Morisey. 
The Legal Boundaries of Liberty. By 


CONTENTS. 
Vale. By A. C. Swinburne. 
Albert V. Dicey. 


By W. 


Ave atque 
The Ends of Trades’ Unionism. 


The Emperor Tiberius. Part IL By T. Thornton. 
Professor Beesly. Ireland for the British. By J. C. Mori- 
Rawlinson on Ancient petuetane, By | son. 


Shall we continue to teach Latin and 


James Fergusson, F. 
Greek? By T. Fowler, 


The White Rose. Chi 4 XLIX.-LIT. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville. | 
CriticaAL Notices :—Keane’s “ Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland,” by J. 

Godkin—Miitzner’s * Alt-Englische Sprachproben,” by Professor H. Morley—Myers’ 

Poem “Saint Paul,” by George “ Jennings’ “ Eighty Years of Republican 

Government in the United States,” by P. W. Clayden. 

Office: 193 Piccadilly (CHAPMAN and HALt). 








ww 








gig of the NEW THEATRE.—The BUILDER of 
_ THIS WEEK contains :—A View of the Standard Theatre, Shoreditech— 
Something about what we have done in 1867—Mural Decorations, with Illustrations 
from Sir Walter Trevelyan—Items from Rome—Malta—Physical Engineering from 
Cheops to To-Day—Jerusalem—Sanitary Work in Liverpool—The Courts of Law 
Competiiion—and other papers. With all the artistic aud sanitary news.—l York 
street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. A New Volume begins next week. 














LTPYFOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 
2. NEW BOOKS ‘TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OFF 
i PUBLISHED PRICES. 
3. (" OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 
STREET. Catalogues on application post free. 
the SHILLING OFF ALL NEW 


4. — SEPENCE in 


BOOKS as they are issued from the Press. 








SOc IETY., _ 





5. TNOWN and COUNTRY BOOK 
SOUTHAMPTON BRANCH, 178 HIGH STREET. 
‘i and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.— 


ie T OWN 
’ PLYMOUTH BRANCH, 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE. 





] IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS.—On and after the 
Ist January, 1868, Notifications of Births, Marriages, and Deaths will be 
inserted in the PALL MALL GAZETTE, at a charge of half-a-crown each insertion. 


Office: Northumberland street, Strand, 








——————_————_———_—_——_—_—____—_=—= 
Just published, price 3s 6d. 
VIE INCREASE of FAITH. 
CONTENTS, 
Of the Nature of Faith. 
Of the Aspirations of the Believer for Increase of 
Faith. 
That Faith is Capable of Increase. 
Of Faith's Increase: What it is. 
Of Faith as the Gift of Gol. 
Of the Means of Fuith’s Increase, 
Of the Hindrances to Faith's Increase. 
Of the Assurance of Grace and Salvation. | “" 
Of Faith Made Perfect. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 






PNR top 


POPULAR LITERARY PRESENT. 


Now ready, a New and beautifully printed Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s, cloth. 


ILIAD 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 


OF HOMER. 


By EDWARD, EARL of DERBY. 


Sixth Revised and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Translations from Latin, German, Italian, &c. 
A Few Copies of the LIBRARY EDITION may still be had, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








This day is published, price 5s, 
NATATURAL THEOLOGY: an Inquiry 


into the Fundamental Prine — s of Religious, 














Moral, and Political Science. By . R. Pirie, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and C eck History in the 
University of Aberdeen. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, . | 
Ere Be 
3h AC KWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, | for 
JANUARY, 1868. No. DCXXVIL  Pr'ce 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Address to Working-Men. By Felix 
Linda Tressel.—Part IV. 
Sketches in Polynesia, 
Brownlows.—Part XILI. 
Modern Cynicism. 
What I Did at Belgrade. By Bob Considine. 
The Night-Wanderer of an Afghaun Fort. 
The Education of the People in England and America, 
W. BLackWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Holt. 





Price 2s. rr 


— THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

L No. XX. Ist JANUARY, 1868. 

1. The Creation, By Russell Martineau, M.A. 

2. The New Creed and the Old. in their Secular Results, 
Il. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Doctrine of the Eternal Son: In organie com- 
munion with the human soul; does it tend to 


) 


‘Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's Works’ 


tainly the most remarkable reprint of the season. 


| half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful 
*,* The above Edition is also issued in stamped morocco cloth, price 3s 6d. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 


THE PEARL EDITION OF 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in 1 vol., price 2s 6d, is now ready. 

collection of the poet's works. The best edition of 
By ron is now brought within the means of the poorest 
student of the English classies,”"—/’a!/ Mall Gazette, 


is cer- 
For 


JONN MURRAY, Albemarle street ; 


And to be obtained at all Booksollers and Railway Stations. 


NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. 


D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





exalt or degrade the type of religious life? By 
John Hamilton Thom. 
The Lambeth Encyclical. By Presbyter Anglicanus, 
Notes on the Religious Condition of Belgium and 
Holland. By John James Taylor, B.A. 
The Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. 
Kegan Paul, B.A. 
7. One Spirit, many Forms, one Work. By W. I. 
Herford, B.A. 
8. Notices of Bo 
: Messrs, WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
rent Garden, London; 20, 
a Eu: nburgh. 


ne 


= 


By C. 








Hen- 
South 





A POPULAR EDITION OF DEAN MILMAN’S EDITION OF HORACE. 
Now ready, a new and beautifully printed Pocket Edition, with 100 Woodcuts, small 8vo, 7s 6d, 


cloth ; or 93, neatly bound. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. 


CURA H. H, MILMAN, D.D. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, price ls. 


‘THE SUNDAY LIBRARY FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 


THE PUPILS OF St. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


By the Author of ‘The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 
Illustrated by E. Armirace, A.R.A. 


NOTICE.—The Sunday Library will be continued in Monthly Parts, 1s, and in Quarterly 
Volumes, 4s, and will contain contributions from the following Authors : :—Miss Yonge, M. Guizot, 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., Professor Kingsley, Professor Maurice, Professor Lightfoot, Miss Wink 
worth, Rev. F. W. Farrar, Miss Wedgewood, Rev. B. F. Westcott, George Macdonald, Rev. Tenns 
Taylor, Right. Rey. W. Alexander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoo, L. B. Seeley, &. 








FIFTH THOUSAND of Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER'S 


NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA 
AND THE SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 
With Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“ Sir Samuel Baker imparts to his narrative of travel great liveliness and interest, and takes his reader chcer- 


fully and pleasantly along with him. He is always natural, and never dull, and frequently presents us with 
bold, original, aud striking scenes, painted with an excellent touch.”—Saturday Neview, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S JOURNEY 
THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


Now and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
[This day. 








THE 


STATESMAN AND MERCHANT'S YEAR-BOOK 
FOR 1868. 


A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, AND HISTORIC AL ACCOUNT 
WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1868. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE AUTHORIZED REPORT OF THE CHURCH 
CONGRESS ; 


HELD AT WOLVERHAMPTON IN OCTOBER, 1867. 
8vo, 2s Gd. 


T OF TIE CIVILIZED 


[Ready imnediately. 








[This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ONCE A WEEK, _NEW SERIES. 
Edited by E. S. DALLAS. 
Tho First Number, for January 4, published on New Year's Day, contains :— 
On a SPITEFUL LETTER. A New Loem. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY VOWS. 
The ORIGINAL BLUE-BEARD 
TABLE TALK. And 
The First Three Chapters of FOUL PLAY. A New Story. By Charles Reade and 


Dion Boucicault, with an Illustration by George du Maurier, 


Price TWOPENCE. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





JOURN 





HE TAL of SACRED On the Ist January, price 6s, 


— 


NEW WORKS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS, 


TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT— 
CANNING 


By the Rieut Hon. 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 
Tu 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL His. 
TORY. By FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. Third Series 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 

with Illustrations, 12s. - 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. By the Right Hon, Lady Herserr 
of LEA. Royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
21s. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Robert Ferov- 
SON, LL.D., and the Rev. A. Menton Browy, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy 8yo, with Portrait, 12s, 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City 
and Suburb. By JOHN TIMBs, E S44 F.S.A., Auth. 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &. 2 vols, post Syo, 21s, 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 
E. HILARY SKINNER, Esq., Author of “ After the 
Storm,” &c, Post 8vo. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


1AED ULSWATER. By the Author 


“ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols, 
A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols, 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
- to agate Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush,” 
0 Vo! 


TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. 


FULLOM, Author of * The Great Highway.” 3 vols. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her shanti 





ANTHONY TROL LOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist January, 1868, No. 4, price 1s. 

T. PAULS: a New Monthly Magazine 

KR of Fiction. Art, and Literature. Edited by 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by J. E, Millais, 





CONTENTS, 
All for Greed. A Novel, by the 
With an Lilustration. 
Chap. 11, Mademoiselle Féticie’s Husband. 
os 12. Raoul's Distress. 
13. A Prudent Young Lady. 
The Ne Aw Member of the European Faiily. 


Baroness de Bury. 


The Uncontrolled Rutianism of London, as measured 
by the Rule of Thumb. 
Business at the Present Day. 





Weary November. 

Our Fortitications, 

Madame Tullien: 

The Cost of Coal. 

Alpine Climbing. 

Phineas Finn, the Trish Member. 

lope. With an Illustration, 
Chap. 12. Autumnal Prospects, 

ae Saulsby Wood, 

14. Loughlinter, 

15, Donald Bean's Pony. 
Virtue and Co., City road and Ivy lane, 


a Biographical Sketch. 


1 


by Tro 


By Anthony 


” 


London: 


Now ready, price One Shilling, the J ANU ARY 
NUMBER of the 





TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS, 
1. Stoven L a Yeomun. By the Author of 
‘Archie ; 
fonsieur Valentin’s Sketch. 





Chap. 36,—} 
37.—On the Brink of Avernus, 
Progress of the Silver and Blue. 
5 By Frank Buckland. 
In the Gloaming. By the Author of * 

&e. 
The Literature of Satire. By James Hannay. 
. Peter and Tulip. A Legend. By the Author of 
“Five Hundred Pounds’ Reward.” 


bd 


George Geith,” 


a 


ao 


Uncle Silas.” 


LITERATURE. FIFTH SERIES, No. IV., HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, | 6. Squire Toby's Will. By the Author of “ 
JANUARY, 1868. Contains:—1. The Talmud, by the New Series, No. LXV JANUARY 1868 7. The Knight of Innishowen. 
Editor—2. De Conjecture Ope in Novi Testamenti e , Fk ik silted wake taal . 8. * The Little Gordon,” 
CONTENTS, 9. A Lost Name. By the Author of “Uncle Silas,” 


Emendatione Admittenda, by W. Linwood, M.A.—3, The 


Report of the Ritual Commission, by the Rev. C. A. | 1, Dangers of Democracy. 
Row—4. Johannes Huss Redivivus, No. 2., by the Rev. | 9 Physiological Psychology. 

A. H. Wratislaw—5. Criticism on Isaiah vii, by J.C. 3, Two Temporal Powers. 

Knight, Esq.—6. Exegesis of Difficult Texts—7. The 4’ The Church in Scotland: Its Relation to the People, 
Book of Job, a revised translation, by the Rev. J. M. 5, Extradition. . 
Rodwell, conclusion—8. The Transfiguration of Christ, 6. The Origin of Electricity, 

from the German of Dr. G. Briickner—9. The Divine 7, Indian Worthies. 

4tovernment, its General Principles—10. Correspond- | g The Abyssinian Difficulty. 


The Land Tenures of British India. 

Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy 
—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. 
History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


ance—11. Notices of Books—12. Miscellaneous. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
‘4arden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 








rue L. ANCET for 1 1868. ead umber One 
of a New Volume will be published January 4. 
Half-yearly subscription, post free, 17s 4d, 





Now ready, price 36s, 15s, and 10s, with Map. 
JOST-OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY for 1868 (69th Year). 
KELLY and Co., 12 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.; 


&c, Chapters 57 to 59. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New } Ringoes street. 


WE BRI TISH QUARTERLY 

REVIEW, No. XCIIL, JANUARY 1, price 68. 
CONTENTS. 

George Macdonald. 

Eton, 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

Juvenile Literature. 

Utilitarianism, 

Abyssinia, 

The Church of England in 1867. 

ee ontemporary Literature. 

*,* Will be sent post free for the year on receipt of & 


T 








fit Sih dha 


Guinea, 


Loudon: JACKSON, WaLrorp, aud Hopper, 27 


Paternoster row. 





Office, 423 Strand. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 
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3 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW N WORKS. 


The Life and d Correspondence of | 


THOMAS SL INGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. Py his Son, Tuomas H. Duncombe. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 

“These vol nme contain much racy anecdote, and 
some startlin sures which will ruffle poiiticians. 
Few men of his were of greater mark amongst 
the notabilities o 1don than this patrician Radical. 
Mr. Duncombe" gular ¢ areer isably handled by his 
only child. He tel ils us much that the world did not 
know concerning his remarkable sire."—-Athenvum 









| 


Lodge’ S Peerage and Baronetage | 


for 1868, Unde r the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility, 37th 
EK lition. Ni »w ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
“A work of great value. The most faithful record 
we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"—/os 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By Mari DA BE PHAM Epwarps, Author of “A 






Winter with the Swallows,” &e. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s, 
“Miss Edwards's sketches are lively and original, and 
her volume supplies pleasant reading.”"—Athenweum. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 


TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, wi th store ations, 21s, 


Cheap Edition of Agnes. 
Mrs, OLIPH ANT, forming t the New Volume of * By 
and Blackett's Standard Library.” Illustrated by 
Tennie!l. 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


HARDY. 3 vols 
“Mrs, Hardy has written so well that her book will 
a numerous class of readers who like to be 
addressed by 2 women of kindness, good sense, and 
refinement, and who have not lost all taste for pictures 
of we wrihy people and peaceful English homes, Com- 
pared with the ordinary rua of modern novels, it is 
as pure as the newly fallen snow, —Times, Dee. 26. 

“A power/ul, interesting, and well wrought novel.”"— 
a" eum, 


DONALD, M :. Author of * Alee Forbes,” &e. 

“A very entertainiug story, alx um ~sge with whole- 
some interest and Wise couns he characiers ure 
delineated with force and fide lity. Mr. MacDonald 
writes with a higher purpose than transient amuse- 


Old “Sir Douglas,’ By the Hon. 


Mrs. NorTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“There is scarcely a chapter that could have been 
written by a common-place person, and the author's 
reflections are always worth reading. The incidents 
are powerfully and picturesquely told.”—Times, 


Love’s Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. 


GREY. 3 vols. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 
[Vert week, 


Author of “St. Olave's,” &e. 3 vols. 


Hdith’s Marriage. By Arnold 


HEATH. 3 vols, 


Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 











* Learne 1: hatte us seful’ A ageing M. 
TOTES and QUERTES. 
On Saturday, January 4th, will ‘be published, 
price 44, stamped 5d, the FIRST NUMBER of » NEW 
SERIES, affording a favourable opportunity for 
beginning the work, 

NOTES and QUERIES of January 4th, in addition 
to many Papers of Literary and Historic: aul Interest by 
Messrs. Bruce, Payne Collier, Bolton Corney, Rimbault, 
William I. Thi oms, and other well known writers, will 
contain the First Part of 

The UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE, 

Arrangeme nts have been made by the Department of 
Science and Art tor the public sation of the UNIVERSAL 
ART CATALOGUE in the columns of NOTES and 
QUERIES, which will be enlarged to thirty-two pages 
on and after Saturday, the 4th of January, for the pur- 
pose of devoting four pages weekly to such Catalogue. 

This Catalogue, it will be remembered, is in its pre- 
sent form (though of course not complete) as complete 
as all the resources at the command of the Department 
of Science and Art can make it; and far more complete 
and extensive than any similar Catalogue ever com- 
mitted to the press, 

Bronght, through the medium of NOTES and 
QUERIES, under the eyes of a numerous body of 
readers, who, as experience has shown, are especially 
qualified and peculiarly willing to assist in the discovery 
and preservation of bibliographical facts, it cannot be 
doubted that the errors and omissions inse: ‘parable from 
a first attempt to compile such a Catalogue will be 
gradually done away with, till the work be brought as 
near perfection as any work merely human can be: 
and the result will be that great desideratum for lovers 
and students of art, throughout the whole civilized 
world,—a_ work which may fairly claim to be con- 
sidered a UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 

A Specimen sent for five stamps. 

W. G. Surru, 43 Wellington street, Strand, W.C., 

and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Good Words. 


New Poem by the Poet Laureate. 


THE VICTIM, 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Appears in the JANUARY PART of 


GOOD WORDS. 


New Yssay by Mr. Gladstone. 


“EKECCE HOM OQ,” 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
Appears in the JANUARY PART of 


GOOD WORDS. 





New Three-Volume Story by the Author of ‘ John Halifax.” 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM, 
A LOVE STORY, 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
Is begun in the JANUARY PART of 


GOoopD WORD 8, 


And will be continued throughout the Year. 








THE 


Contemporary Review. 


REG. STUART > TALMUD, by Ree. Sruarr 


POOLE, will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ROME at the CLOSE of 1867: Notes from Within the City, will 
appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


I. D. MAURICE, M.D.—The IRISH CHURCH, by the Rev, 
F. D. MAURICE, M.A., will appear in the JANUARY Number of tho von TEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Professor CONINGTON—A LIBERAL EDUCATION, by 
Professor CONINGTON, will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORAR 
REVIEW. 


The LONDON PRESS: I. Spectator, Guardian, and Noncon- 
Jformist, will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


J. M. LUDLOW—The SOCIAL LEGISLATION of the LAST 
SESSION, and its New Year's Gifts for 1868, by J. M. LUDLOW, will appear in the 
JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


H. R. HAWEIS, M.A —MUSIC in ENGLAND, by H. R. 


HAWEIS, M.A., will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Professor PLUMPTRE—MAX MULLER on the PHILO- 
SOPHY of Religion, by the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, will appear in the JANUARY 
Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


STRAHAN and C 








O., 56 Ludgate hill. 





COMPANION EXERCISE-BOOKS TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. 


On Monday, January 13, will be published, in Two Parts, 12mo. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA: 
STEPS TO LATIN. 
BEING TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
By the same Editor. 
Part I. A FIRST COMPANION to the PRIMER, price 2s 6d. 
Part II. A SECOND COMPANION to the PRIMER, price 3s 6d. 
A New Edition of the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, adapted to “ Th@ 
Public School Latin Primer,” will be published immediately. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 
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NEW WORKS IN 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 





The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 
Comte. By GrorGe HENRY LEWES. Third Edition, partly rewritten and greatly 
enlarged. 2 vols. Svo, 30s, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 


FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckis, Fifth 
Edition. 3 vols. crown Syo, 24s. 
EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY. By 


Baron BunseN, D.D. Translated by C. H. Cottrell, M.A., and 8S. Birch, LL.D. 


5 vols, 8vo, £8 14s 6d, 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITI- 
CAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. By JouN Stuart MILL, M.P. 
for Westminster, 3 vols, 8yo, 36s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and 
INDUCTIVE. By JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. for Westminster, Sixth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 


WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and ABROAD. 


By J. Warp, Author of “The World in its Workshops,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Oa Thursday next, 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


of the WORLD. Revised Edition. By FREDERICK MARTIN, 4 vols, 8vo, £4 4s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Pro- 


fessor MAX MULLER, M.A. Vol. L, “The Science of Religion;’ Vol. IL, 
* Mythology, Traditions, and Customs.” 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


antl PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition, 22nd Edition, 10s 6d, 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY. Revised and rewritten, with above 1,000 New Articles, by J. Y. 
JOHNSON, Corr, M.Z.S. Feap., 10s 6d, 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAZDIA 


TURE, with Alterations and considerable Additions, 
With above 1,600 Woodeuts, 8vo, 52s 6d, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 
and MARTYRS. Fourth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 
vole,, 31s 6d, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONASTIC 


ORDERS. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 21s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA. 


Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as Exemplified in 
Works of Art. By Mrs. JAMESON and Lady EASTLAKE. Second Edition, with 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 42s, 


The AANEID of VIRGIL Translated into English 
Verse. By JoHN CONINGTON, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown S8vo, 9s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
With Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from the antique :— 


LIBRARY EDITION (the Original Work). Quarto, 21s. 
MINIATURE EDITION, in Lithography. Imp. 16mo, 10s 6d. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the 


Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction, 
By the Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S, With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 
full size of page). Svo, 21s, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Revised and Corrected by T. S. CoBBoLp, M.D. Feap., with 900 
Woodcuts, 10s, 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and enlarged by 


W. WaAtTsON, M.R.C.V.S. 8yo, with numerous Woodeuts, 12s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 


Practical. By Professor W. ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL D. 3 vols. 8vo, price 60s. 


of ARCHITEC- 


By WYATT PAPWoRTH. 


2ant L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s. 
Parr IL.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 21s. 


Parr I1l.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 24s. 
COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE, abridged and brought down to the present state of Medical 


ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 


FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Revised Edition, with 
Pilates and Woodcuts, price 6s, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE; or, Popular Compendium of Universal Know- 
ledge. Revised Edition. Price 10s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. 


Com nenced by the late JOSEPH PARKES; completed and edited by HERMAN 
MERIVALE, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON; 
Years’ Personal Recollections. By JOHN Truss, F.S.A. 
and enlarged, 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 


with nearly Sixty 
New Edition, corrected 





AMERICA. 


Post Svo, 123 6d. 


The IRISH in 


MAGUIRE, M.P. for Cork, 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 


from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM L, RC ATES. 
8Svo, 21s, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 


Reconstructed, with about 1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by W.L, BR. 
CATES, Feap., 10s 6d, 


HISTORY of the FREN 


Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. 
MALLESON. 8vo. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from 


Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. 
MARSHUMAN, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s Gd. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of 
WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovpe, 
M.A. 10 vols, 8vo, £7 2s, 

Reign of Tlenry VIL, Vols I. to IV., Third Edition, 54s, 

Vo's V. and VL, Edward VI, and Mary, Third Edition, 28s, 

Vols. VIL. and VIIL, Elizabeth, Vols. Land IL, Fourth Edition, 28s. 
Vols, IX. and X., Elizabeth, Vols, IIL. and IV., price 32s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of James II. Three Editions:— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By the Rey. Dr, CHARLES MERIVALE, Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 
8vo, 48s. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: an 


Outline of Universal History, and a Series of Separate Histories. Feap., 10s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Five Editions :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
TRAVELLER'S EDITION, in 1 vol., 21s. 
POCKET EDITION, 3 vols. feap., 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDI TION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol. 8yo, 12s. 


The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H.B.: 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. Post 8vo, 9s. 


By Joun Francis 


VCH in INDIA, from the 
By Major G. B, 
[On Thurs: lay next, 


the Earliest 


By JOHN CLARK 


ERCERA TIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Second Series. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d 
COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. 3s 6d. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. 3s 6d. 

AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 3s 6d. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS of aCOUNTRY PARSON. Second Series. 3s 6d. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 3s 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITY CITY. 3s 6d. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by Carnertne 
WINKWoRTH, Illustrated under the Superintendence of John Leighton, F.S.A. 
2 vols. 4to, 21s each, 


LYRA GERMANICA. 


WINKWORTH. First and Second Series, Cheaper Editions, 


each, 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on the 
LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL, copiously illustrated, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 4to, 48s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, Condensed, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH of 


MOSES. Edited, with a Preface, by Professor RussELL MARTINEAU, MLA. 


8yo, 18s. 
The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. By 


the Rev. Joun AYRE, M.A, With about 300 Woodcuts, 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. 


Feap., 10s 6d. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMEN- 
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